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Chapter  I. 

PREPARING  FOR  THE  RUN. 

The  true  life  of  a  true  man  stands  for  the  chiefest 
of  literature  and  the  highest  of  heights  to  which  the 
world  of  books  can  attain.  The  imperfect  life  of  an 
imperfect  man  may  be  of  great  value  provided  it  is 
fairly  stamped  with  truth  and  discovers  somewhat  of 
a  man  to  man.  Because  I  am  I,  my  best  biography 
should  of  course  be  an  autobiography,  provided  I 
knew  how  to  sift  and  record  and  dared  to  make  known 
such  truth  as  would  really  declare  me,  my  times  and 
my  surroundings  to  my  readers.  When  Gods  are  but 
half  believed,  faith  should  strengthen  itself  by  belief 
in  man.  Gods  and  men  will  both  profit  thereby,  since 
a  true  knowledge  of  man  must  always  lead  to  a  clearer 
knowledge  of  man's  Creator  or  God. 

While  Abraham  Lincoln  was  making  his  address 
up  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  on  ''The  Rights  of  Labor," 
I  was  born  down  at  Stillwater,  Sussex  County,  New 
Jersey,  March  6,  1860.  The  nearest  distinguishing 
mark  to  my  father's  farm,  and  the  place  of  my  birth, 
was  Ellett's  School  House,  which  bore  his  name. 
Though  we  moved  from  this  farm  to  a  home  across 
the  Blue  Ridge  in  1864,  I  easily  recall  many  incidents 
of  those  first  four  years :  Uncle  Will  Bell,  home  on  a 
furlough,  sitting  in  the  door  at  twilight  playing  the 
violin  for  us  children  and  earnestly  talking  with  my 
father  of  the  war.  Again  I  remember  when  my 
brother  Job,  though  but  fifteen  years  old,  went  to  the 
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front  as  a  soldier;  the  news  of  Uncle  Will's  death; 
my  father  holding  a  large  paper  near  the  lamp  show- 
ing Grant  as  a  bulldog  watching  at  the  gates  of  Rich- 
mond, and  another  of  Sherman,  one  foot  in  Atlanta, 
the  other  reaching  to  the  sea. 

At  Tuttle's  Corner,  in  an  unpainted,  wooden  bench- 
ed, open  beamed,  loose  shingled,  smokey  schoolhouse, 
a  mile  and  a  half  from  home,  I  got  my  first  educa- 
tion, my  only  school  till  I  was  seventeen  years  old. 
At  that  late  day  one  would  have  expected  to  find 
within  a  little  over  forty  miles  from  New  York  City 
something  better  than  the  crude  pioneer  school  where 
the  list  of  teachers  would  furnish  rich  material  for  a 
nature  fakir  in  patch-quilting  the  characters  of  men. 
Had  even  Mr.  Roosevelt  himself  been  seated,  book  in 
hand,  on  a  wood  bench  at  Tuttle's  Corner  the  whole 
faculty  of  the  school  consisting  of  Alonzo  Cox,  mas- 
sive, tobacco  stained,  paralyzed  in  his  left  side  so  that 
his  arm  hung  as  a  cork  arm  only  can,  his  left  leg 
coming  up  with  a  jerk  to  keep  company  with  an  over- 
vigorous  right  leg,  he  would  have  found  time  to  look 
up,  especially  when  a  seven- foot  whip  was  clattering 
along  the  beams  on  its  circuit  to  minister  to  some 
barefoot  boy  who  had  whispered  and  "got  ketched." 

Professor  Cox  was  turned  out  by  the  official  board 
after  we  boys  h^d  failed  to  expel  him  through  a  lack 
of  heavy  ordnance.  Unfortunate  fragment  of  a  man, 
how  could  he  do  a  whole  man's  work?  After  he  went 
we  had  a  tall,  angular,  lazy  woman.  The  warm  days, 
the  hum  of  bees,  the  purring  brook  making  the  grade 
on  its  stony  bed,  the  dozen  scholars  still  as  mice  to  see 
if  she  would  go  to  sleep,  were  too  much  for  her  yield- 
ing faculties;  she  often  dozed  of¥  a  half-hour  while 
her  scholars  tiptoed  in  and  out  of   doors   lest  they 
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awaken  her.  She  could  not  help  being  tall  and  angu- 
lar, but  she  might  have  made  a  little  better  showing 
against  laziness. 

As  a  result  of  all  this  education  I  awoke  at  the  age 
of  fourteen  to  the  fact  that  while  I  was  the  best  reader 
and  "could  beat  'em  all  in  figgers  and  write  as  good 
as  a  teacher,"  I  had  not  once  looked  into  a  geography 
or  studied  a  word  of  grammar,  my  notion  of  the 
latter  study  having  been  that  it  made  folks  stuck  up 
and  was  only  a  means  of  showing  off  in  one's  talk. 
About  this  time  Providence  sent  a  young  man,  a  real 
scholar,  to  take  charge  of  our  school.  He  showed  me 
more  in  a  month  than  I  had  ever  gathered  in  years 
and  now  alive  to  my  crude  surroundings  and  a  great 
world  just  ahead,  I  had  all  the  feelings  of  regret  and 
a  determination  to  buckle  down  and  get  an  education 
and  rise  up  and  be  a  man.  I  now  expected  destiny  to 
point  out  the  doors  and  furnish  me  keys  or  sledge- 
hammers, or  at  least  hint  where  I  could  get  them  for 
myself.     She  did. 

From  Tuttle's  Corner  school,  in  the  corner  of  a 
little  brush  lot,  to  the  Newton  Collegiate  Institute 
at  the  county  seat  of  Sussex  County,  was  a  mighty 
trek  up  the  grade.  Paint  on  the  two  great  institute 
buildings !  Recitation  rooms  large  as  the  Tuttle's 
Corner  schoolhouse,  chimney,  roof  and  all !  Then 
the  immense  assembly  room,  with  a  chair  for 
everybody;  a  platform  with  an  organ,  just  like  a 
church ;  and  a  line  of  real  teachers — a  dozen  or  more. 
It  was  glorious ;  and  now,  come  what  may,  I  would  be 
educated,  pulled  out,  telescope-like,  to  my  full  length. 
Here  is  room  for  a  smile.  I  was  a  mountain  boy,  only 
seventeen,  and  had  never  been  twenty  miles  from  the 
place  where  I  was  born.     I  had  never  been  up  till 
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midnight,  for  my  noble  mother — and  I  use  her  name 
as  one  hallowed — had  insisted  that  I  always  get  a 
good  night's  sleep  so  my  mind  and  body  might  grow 
just  as  God  wanted  them. 

Well,  I  was  at  the  Institute,  but  money  did  not 
enter  into  the  arrangement.  I  was  to  work  my 
way.  Eleven  furnaces  and  stoves  were  scattered 
through  these  classic  halls  and  I  was  the  fire- 
builder,  some  stoves  being  as  far  up  as  the  fourth 
story.  The  first  two  winters  we  burned  120  tons  of 
coal — ^that  is,  the  stoves  and  I  did.  Then  there  was 
the  tank  in  the  fourth  story  of  the  boarding  house 
to  be  filled  daily  as  the  need  might  be,  by  a  hand-pump. 
I  kept  it  full,  a  book  in  one  hand,  the  other  working 
the  pump.  But  how  can  I  mention  the  two  trips  far 
down  the  street  to  the  postoffice  each  day,  getting  the 
Institute  mail,  the  ringing  of  the  great  bell  at  regular 
set  times  each  school  day,  the  wood  to  be  split  for 
kindling,  the  ashes  to  be  sifted,  the  extra  trips  to  order 
up  things  from  the  markets,  the  sweeping  of  the 
schoolrooms  on  Saturday,  the  early  rising  on  Monday, 
sometimes  as  early  as  2  a.  m.^  to  re-start  the  furnaces? 
All  this  must  be  done  else  I  had  no  right  to  board 
and  room  and  tuition,  and  no  hope  of  a  higher  educa- 
tion. All  these  things  for  the  two  years,  beside  an 
average  of  nine  studies.  While  I  write  I  forget  my 
bald  head,  my  thirty  years  since,  my  sorrows  and  suc- 
cesses, and  go  back  and  fold  that  boy  to  my  heart  and 
for  once  love  myself,  proud  of  the  slim,  blue-eyed, 
athletic  little  chap  who  was  I,  making  the  up-grade. 

Two  years  of  that  sort  of  eflfort  of  course  had  its 
rewards.  Professor  Stevens  said  at  the  end  of  the 
second  year:  "You  must  come  back  this  fall,  Frank, 
and  we  will  have  better  terms  for  you.    I  shall  employ 
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another  fire-builder,  and  if  you  will  ring  the  bell,  carry 
the  mail  and  keep  the  tank  pumped  full  you  can  have 
all  the  privileges  of  a  regular  student  for  sixty  dol- 
lars !"  I  went  home  to  the  mountain  hopeful  but 
wondering  as  to  that  sixty  dollars,  but  Destiny  was 
really  waking  up  at  last  and  I  heard  her  keys  jingle. 
The  Sussex  County  Bible  Society  wanted  a  thorough 
canvass  of  the  two  townships  lying  between  the  Dela- 
ware River  and  Blue  Mountain,  the  north  end  of  New 
Jersey.  Three  dollars  per  day !  Gold  keys  and  blessed 
Providence — would  I  take  a  pack  of  Bibles,  visit  every 
home,  ask  the  questions  and  report  results  weekly? 
Well,  I  did  it.  Gave  away  about  forty  volumes  of 
Scripture,  sold  over  one  hundred,  got  forty  dollars 
as  actual  gifts  to  the  society,  found  seven  homes  with 
neither  Old  or  New  Testaments,  supplied  them  with 
the  Holy  Word,  and  even  now  recall  old  John  Carmer, 
pipe  in  mouth  and  lazily  turning  a  volume  of  the  New 
Testament  and  Psalms  as  he  sat  under  an  old  shade 
tree,  the  homeliest  man  on  earth,  the  consumer  of 
floods  of  apple  whiskey,  and  who  shamefacedly  told 
me  as  I  sold  him  the  copy  of  The  Word  for  credit  that 
"it  was  the  first  damn  cent  he  had  ever  put  into  that 
sort  of  thing."  May  his  soul  rest  easy,  I  paid  the 
twenty-five  cents  into  the  treasury  of  the  society  with 
a- little  prayer  that  it  would  bridge  all  gulfs  that  might 
be  found  between  John  and  better  things  in  another 
world.  One  of  the  joys  of  my  life  springs  from  this 
picture ;  years  after,  when  poverty  and  pipe  had  cor- 
nered poor  old  John  so  he  could  hardly  crawl  from 
his  humble  retreat,  I  passed  his  door  and  he  motioned 
me  to  tarry  at  the  gate.  We  talked  as  old  acquaint- 
ances do,  he  insisting  on  going  a  step  with  me  round 
the  curve  down  the  road.     When  well  out  of  sight 
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of  any  beholding  eyes  John  reached  his  hand  into  his 
ragged  old  trousers  and  pulled  out  a  twenty-five  cent 
piece,  telling  me  it  was  for  his  Bible.  No  one  sus- 
pected John  of  being  troubled  about  religion  or  being 
good  or  great,  but  through  all  the  disguises  of  the 
flesh  there  flashed  on  me  that  moment  the  real  image 
in  which  man  is  made.  I  tried  to  have  him  keep  it, 
telling  him  that  the  matter  had  long  been  settled;  in- 
stantly I  felt  my  mistake  and  took  the  coin.  That 
homely  face  looked  really  noble  and  I  believe  that 
God  saw  and  loved  His  child. 

Four  years  at  the  Institute — the  last  year  hard 
packed  with  Latin,  Greek  and  such  stuff  as 
Princeton  demands  in  the  pack  of  the  lads 
who  want  to  come  to  her  to  be  educated — 
drawn  out  to  full-sized  goodness  and  greatness.  My 
brother  Will  gave  me  ten  dollars  to  go  down  to 
the  historic  old  town  and  try  the  examinations.  I 
had  never  been  so  far  away  from  home  and  rejoiced  in 
the  trip  only  half-heartedly,  for  I  resolved  that  if  I 
took  the  examinations  I  must  take  the  course.  I 
came,  I  saw,  and  good  gracious  where  were  my  wits! 
I  looked  at  the  crowds  of  boys,  the  mighty  piles  of 
stone,  gaped  at  Doctor  McCosh  whenever  I  could  set 
my  eyes  on  him — tall,  kindly,  noble-looking  man  that 
he  was.  I  marked  his  little,  short  stops,  going  as 
tho  off  for  a  long  distance  and  then  halting  quickly 
at  some  unmarked  toe-line.  How  I  got  into  the 
right  rooms  for  the  examinations  remains  blank  to 
this  day.  I  just  simply  found  myself  there  with  blank 
paper  and  printed  lists  of  questions.  I  left  them 
for  the  most  part  blank  questions,  with  only  here  and 
there  a  rational  answer  from  my  nearly  blank  mind. 

No,  I  did  not  pass  except  in  some  of  the  simple  tests, 
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such  as  mathematics,  and  only  saw  daylight  through 
the  keyhole  of  destiny.  A  genial  examiner  with  a 
kindly  voice  called  me  to  his  desk  and,  horror  of  hor- 
rors, I  saw  he  had  my  Greek  examination  paper  in 
his  hand.  I  knew  its  limitations  quite  as  well  as  he, 
but  what  was  my  joy  when  he  asked  me  how  long  I 
had  been  preparing  for  the  test  in  Greek.  Never  did 
one  year  seem  to  me  so  full  of  a  blessed  eternity,  and 
I  told  him  one  year.  His  face  took  on  a  more  kindly 
look  as  he  saw  there  were  mitigating  circumstances, 
and  he  carefully  told  me  of  my  failure  in  both  Latin 
and  Greek.  But  mark  the  hand  of  Fate,  the  sweet 
influence  of  geography.  He  asked  the  name  of  my 
town.  His  classmate  proved  to  be  located  there  and 
one  of  the  best  known  young  lawyers.  "Did  I  know 
Charley?"  "Yes,  he  is  my  friend  who  has  promised 
me  aid  in  securing  a  scholarship." 

"How  is  Charley  getting  on?" 

Dear  Charley,  if  your  stock  ever  went  above  par, 
I  "bulled"  it  and  "beared"  it  way  up  then  and  there, 
for  who  under  the  circumstances  would  withhold 
good  news  from  an  anxious  friend?  Well,  as 
Charley's  friend  I  was  finally  admitted  to  dear  old 
historic  Princeton  with  a  load  of  conditions. 

That  was  the  fall  that  the  lamented  Garfield  lay 
wounded  waiting  the  outcome  of  his  final  battle  on 
the  field  of  time.  Everybody  recalled  his  early  strug- 
gles for  an  education,  his  life  on  the  tow-path,  and 
Princeton  seemed  more  than  ever  filled  with  the  pur- 
pose to  give  the  hardy  wrestler  a  chance  who  would 
win  out  against  poverty,  ill-health  and  slow  plodding 
thoughts.  But  even  Princeton  would  have  shrugged 
her  classic  shoulders  and  screwed  her  philosophic 
countenance   down   in   the   direction   of   her   classical 
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lips  rounded  up  for  a  mild  whistle,  had  she  observed 
a  rather  thin-looking  young  man  of  twenty-one  in- 
vading her  capacious  halls  with  only  five  dollars  in 
his  purse,  no  prospects  of  aid  ahead  and  a  load  of 
conditions  against  his  name.  That  five  dollars  fur- 
nished my  room  and  paid  for  a  week's  board  except 
for  some  bread  and  butter  brought  from  the  moun- 
tain home. 

If  any  one  wants  to  know  how  the  battle  was  waged 
please  get  some  other  man — and  there  are  men  not  a 
few  who  can — to  tell  it.  Sometimes  enough,  never 
plenty,  rarely  actual  need.  One  dear  professor  heard 
and  offered  to  give  me  a  thousand  dollars  to  complete 
my  course,  but  then  I  knew  he  was  thinking  of  Gar- 
field and  if  I  did  not  turn  out  another  such  he  would 
in  his  heart  feel  he  had  drawn  a  blank,  and  so  I 
thanked  him  and  declined  his  offer.  I  stuck  to  my 
purpose,  resolving  not  to  turn  back  tho  destiny  ex- 
acted that  my  anatomy  be  hung  on  Princeton's  door- 
knob, which  of  course  she  never  did,  tho  there  were 
days  of  ill-health  and  years  of  grinding  whose  pain 
I  feel  even  to  this  day. 

From  the  World's  Fair  at  Chicago  I  came  away 
greatly  impressed  by  the  sight  of  two  things,  a  big 
telescope  and  a  Krupp  gun,  likewise  I  left  Princeton 
with  a  strong  sense  of  the  value  of  the  buildings  and 
the  greatness  of  men.  And  under  the  word  men  I 
want  to  include  those  silent  fellows  who  live  inside 
book  covers  in  the  library.  Now  in  saying  this,  I 
confess  little  admiration  for  a  man  all  brains,  with 
a  commonplace  body  just  stout  enough  to  tote  the 
great  head  around;  that  sort  of  a  man  is  a  misfit 
quite  as  much  as  the  all  around  athlete  who  does  not 
know  how  many  pecks  make  a  bushel.     I  discovered 
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in  Princeton  some  splendid  fragments  of  men,  some 
all  around  excellent  men  and  some  who  would  pre- 
sume on  making  a  cigar-stand  dummy  repeat  the 
nine  times  line  backward,  the  alphabet  forward  and 
choke  to  death  over  the  Lord's  prayer. 

At  the  Library  meetings  given  in  the  President's 
home  intellectual  Princeton  was,  so  far  as  I  could  see, 
at  her  very  best.  The  faculty  was  largely  present, 
a  few  invited  guests  from  neighboring  cities,  the  best 
of  the  Seniors,  a  few  Juniors,  and  a  half  dozen  strays 
from  the  Sophomore  and  Freshman  classes.  How, 
as  a  Freshman,  I  ever  gravitated  into  these  meetings 
I  can  hardly  tell,  unless  it  was  my  utter  dislike  for 
Greek  and  Latin  roots  and  a  desire  to  hear  something 
sensible.  It  was  there  I  heard  a  paper  on  psychology 
that  set  me  thinking  hard  on  an  entirely  new  line  and 
gave  me  three  straight  weeks  of  failure  in  recitations. 
This  gave  me  a  little  comfort  when  my  rank — 103 
from  the  head  of  the  class — was  declared  officially  at 
the  end  of  the  year.  Now,  this  being  an  autobiogra- 
phy, I  may  record  that  later  on,  when  psychology 
became  a  real  study  in  my  course,  the  venerable  Presi- 
dent ranked  me  among  the  first  three  men  in  this 
study. 

On  another  occasion  I  remember  a  paper  read  at 
one  of  these  meetings  by  a  member  of  the  faculty  on 
"Shakespeare's  Ideal  of  Government."  I  recall  the 
splendid  impression  it  gave  one  of  the  real  greatness 
of  Shakspeare,  but  in  the  discussion  that  followed 
Prof.  Alexander  Johnson,  in  his  measured,  quiet  way, 
took  occasion  to  show  the  danger  that  hung  over  our 
own  real  government  in  the  combining  and  organizing 
of  capital,  finally  illustrating  his  point  by  a  word  of 
prophecy  that  has  partly  come  to  pass.     "I  see,"  said 
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he,  "a  great  form  rise  towering  above  our  cities,  a  giant 
that  will  never  die  or  give  place  to  another.  It  has 
power  to  crush  labor  and  the  consumer  and  small 
capital,  and  should  it  unite  its  force  with  others  of 
its  kind  it  could  endanger  the  very  life  of  the  nation." 
This  was  to  me  more  than  all  the  recitation  room 
had  ever  yielded,  this  was  life  real,  here  and  now.  I 
went  to  my  room  not  to  study  books  but  to  meditate 
on  these  things.  The  fact  of  settling  this  New  World 
stood  out  as  never  before — the  most  stupendous  work 
of  man,  the  greatest  event  of  history.  I  saw  the 
sure  rise  of  great  fortunes,  the  sad  turnings  of  mis- 
fortunes ;  the  strong  hands  of  toiling  millions ;  the 
sharp,  keen  purpose,  the  noble  purposes,  the  ignoble 
purpose,  the  struggle  that  might  end  in  a  great  battle 
for  spoils;  the  testing  of  laws,  the  virtues  of  work; 
the  value  of  wisdom,  humanism,  altruism,  patriotism, 
Christianism — all  envolved  in  the  great  swarming  of 
men  from  the  Old  World  and  all  lands,  gathering 
from  the  lap  of  nature  the  New  World's  untold  riches. 
The  sense  of  manhood,  the  resolve  to  help  settle  these 
great  problems  possessed  me  as  never  before.  In  my 
heart  I  cried  out:  "O  God,  that  a  white  cottage  at 
least  and  a  Christian  gentleman  might  characterize 
our  homes  and  become  the  pride  of  our  great  Re- 
public— the  envy  of  the  world." 

Even  now,  after  all  these  years,  if  one  should  ask 
me  for  the  truest  conditions  of  happiness  and  to 
point  out  the  most  successful  men  of  our  times,  I 
would  not  hesitate  to  say  that  labor,  common  toil 
justly  rewarded,  the  long  years  in  which  a  goodly 
family  is  born,  a  white  cottage  builded,  its  grounds 
beautified,  a  little  barn  added,  a  horse  and  carriage 
secured  as  an  especial  luxury,  mark  the  truest  success 
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and  the  sweetest,  best  years  found  anywhere  between 
the  cradle  and  the  grave.  To  these  years  must  of 
necessity  be  given  strict  economy,  sobriety,  industry 
and  genuine  love  and  loyalty  to  the  home.  Pride  may 
multiply  its  brownstone  fronts,  educate  its  sons  to 
grab  and  spend  or  horde,  love  a  little  and  hate  much, 
hurry  its  children  into  commercial  mismatches  and 
divorce  courts;  ambition  may  open  doors  revealing 
rich  stores  of  wealth  in  far-off  seas  and  deep  down 
in  the  mines  of  earth;  the  desire  for  gain  may  spur 
men  on  to  organize,  invent,  scheme,  trick  and  fight 
for  broad  acres,  boundary  lines,  flags,  constitutions, 
pride,  renown  or  pelf;  greed  and  hatred  and  fear 
may  build  floating  islands  of  steel  and  make  them  vol- 
canic with  death  to  secure  a  grip  on  a  neighboring 
island  or  corner  a  world's  commerce,  yet  the  fact  re- 
mains secure  to  all  the  ages,  that  God  dwells  with 
the  man  and  crowns  him  king,  whose  little  home 
controls  the  heart,  keeping  the  hands  clean  and  daily 
hears  the  voice  of  kindness  in  simple  converse  and  in 
prayer. 

To  walk  wisely  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  calls 
for  the  highest  wisdom,  skill  and  character.  If  the 
tight-rope  walker  needs  his  balance-pole  to  steady 
him  on  his  perilous  way,  so  does  the  man  need  some 
special  aid  in  hand,  to  be  exerted  at  any  moment,  as 
he  threads  the  line  of  right  living,  lest  he  fall.  If 
God  offers  this  pole  to  us  and  reveals  the  whirlpool 
and  the  far-stretched  shores  from  time  to  eternity, 
no  man  can  carelessly  ignore  the  gift  and  set  out  un- 
aided to  live  his  life. 

An  honest  effort  to  serve  the  unseen  God  puts  one 
at  once  on  right  relations  with  the  very  highest  pow- 
ers; brings  us  into  touch  with  all  true  government, 
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work  and  wages.  Life  at  once  breaks  through  the 
doors  and  walls  of  the  years  and  puts  on  the  ideal, 
the  plans,  services  and  prospects  of  Forever.  A  man 
who  would  kick  a  board  from  a  box  in  which  he  was 
left  confined  would  simply  be  opening  the  way  into 
his  natural  environment  in  the  air,  the  world  and  day. 

If  God  has  only  hinted,  through  any  age  or  class 
or  individual,  that  He  will  take  a  man  into  direct 
service  for  Himself,  then  every  man  of  any  age  or 
clime  should  first  of  all  see  what  services  he  might 
render  to  God  and  secure  work  directly  under  Him 
and  for  Him. 

If  Jesus  Christ  is  not  still  in  His  office  attending  to 
business,  His  business,  the  Father's  business,  then  a 
few  ancient  Jews,  a  few  modern  Christians,  our  hos- 
pitals and  alms  houses,  church  spires,  culture,  science 
and  wisdom  are  no  more  to  the  great  mass  than  a 
sparrow  chirping  to  the  tides.  But  I  believed  Jesus 
to  be  the  Unseen  God's  world  ambassador,  vested  with 
all  authority  the  case  demands  and  the  one  Creature 
with  pluck,  patience  and  push  to  finish  the  work.  I 
was  all  the  more  willing  to  undertake  the  Christian 
ministry  because  there  is  the  clearest  evidence  of  tasks 
delegated  to  men,  tasks  badly  done,  half  finished  or 
quite  neglected.  In  this  world-mill  there  is  no  end  of 
raw  material,  while  partly  finished  goods  at  all  stages 
of  completion  prove  what  has  been  and  can  be  done. 
Angels  have  taught  and  still  stand  by  the  busy  looms ; 
Christ  has  completed  a  pattern  and  revealed  a 
plan  that  eternity  awaits  to  be  finished;  men,  boys, 
girls,  little  children,  all  ages  have  been  offered  service, 
their  rewards — growth  into  the  Christ  likeness  while 
they  work,  and  eternal  life  at  the  close  of  day.  I 
went  to  Jesus,  my  hands  in  my  pockets,  my  eyes  on 
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the  ground  and  honestly  said :     "J^sus,  do  you  think 
I  better  be  a  minister?" 


— :^"-  y«i(iWK^ 
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Chapter  II. 

SHARP   CURVES. 

Thirty-nine  years  ago  this  present  summer  two 
little  barefoot  boys  about  ten  years  of  age  were  going 
along  a  grassy,  rough  mountain  road  in  northern  New 
Jersey  when  one  of  them  suddenly  leaped  back,  ex- 
claiming, "There  is  the  big  snake !" 

For  a  number  of  years  a  large  rattlesnake  had  been 
seen  now  and  then  by  women  and  children,  who  had 
courage  only  to  give  it  a  wide  berth  by  flight.  Now, 
there  it  was  lying  quite  across  the  narrow  road.  The 
larger  boy  advised  flight  and,  acting  on  his  own  ad- 
vice, was  soon  far  around  the  curve  of  the  road  safe 
from  immediate  danger.  Now  I  do  not  blush  to  say 
I  was  the  other  boy  and  that  only  one  thought  pos- 
sessed me,  how  to  kill  that  snake.  I  secured  a  stone 
and  hurled  it  at  him,  only  succeeding,  however,  in 
setting  the  great  fellow  to  crawl  slowly  off  into  the 
bushes  north  of  the  road.  I  got  another  stone,  parted 
the  bushes  a  little  further  down  the  road  and  climbed 
upon  the  old  stone  row  and  walked  the  three-rail  fence 
to  find  him.  I  did  not  have  long  to  look,  right  there 
on  top  of  the  stone  row  he  was  stretched,  his  head 
lifted  and  in  a  sort  of  kingly,  dignified  way  looking 
at  me.  I  hurled  my  stone  at  him  and  leaped  over 
into  the  plowed  field,  when  we  faced  each  other  for 
a  minute,  I  having  no  stone,  he  wondering  at  me. 

He  then  slowly  turned,  slid  down  from  the  stone  row 
into  the  brush,  returning  into  the  road.     I  knew  of 
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the  rocks  and  brush  on  the  other  side  the  road  and 
so  quickly  snatched  a  stone  and  got  back  into  the 
highway.  He  was  already  in  the  road.  I  hurled 
the  stone  and,  tho  not  hitting  him,  called  from  him 
a  truly  vicious  glance  and  display  of  his  split  tongue. 
I  stood  perfectly  still  till  he  began  to  move  on  across 
the  road,  when  I  secured  another  small  stone  and 
came  nearer  and  threw  at  him,  but  without  success, 
as  it  did  not  even  strike  him.  I  then  started  to  find 
another  stone,  which  I  soon  secured,  and  then 
hurried  to  get  a  closer  chance,  only  to  find  him  well 
across  the  road,  his  head  already  in  the  bushes  and 
weeds,  getting  entirely  away  from  me.  One  thing  I 
had  noted  in  all  the  battle,  he  moved  slowly  and  dig- 
nifiedly,  as  tho  he  were  some  portly  old  gentleman 
snake  who  would  not  be  startled  into  real  anger  or 
hurry  by  a  mere  boy.  Now  I  am  going  to  tell  you 
what  I  did  and  what  the  folk  up  there  in  the  Sussex 
mountains  still  remember  as  a  gritty  thing  for  a  little 
boy. 

I  resolved  if  I  could  not  get  the  snake  dead  I 
would  take  his  rattles,  his  fife  and  drum,  from  him 
alive,  and  accordingly  caught  hold  of  the  rattles  as 
he  was  disappearing  in  the  underbrush.  They  did 
not  break  ofif  nor  could  the  old  fellow  pull  loose  by 
his  usual  methods  of  locomotion.  I  held  on  for 
some  time  and  then  conceived  of  the  idea  of  slowly 
pulling  him  back  till  his  head  was  in  sight  and  then 
crush  it  with  the  stone  in  my  uplifted  hand.  The 
plan  worked.  The  stone  struck  him  squarely  on  the 
thin  neck  back  of  his  head,  crushing  both  head  and 
neck.  How  my  boy  feet  flew  in  the  direction  of  my 
runaway  friend  and  companion.  It  was  the  one  su- 
preme joy  of  my  boyhood  when  I  found  him  coming 
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back  to  see  what  had  become  of  me  and  I  could  re- 
port to  him  ''that  the  big  snake  is  dead."  We  cut  a 
hickory,  peeled  off  the  bark,  adjusted  it  around  the 
great  snake's  neck  and  drew  him  home.  Brothers 
and  sisters  and  parents  stood  and  wondered  for  an 
instant.  Then  came  a  bushel  of  kind  words  and  hugs 
and  kisses  and  for  my  boy  heart  great  happiness: 
The  seed  of  a  woman  had  bruised  the  head — and  neck 
— of  a  serpent.  My  brother  Abram  measured  the 
reptile,  which  proved  to  be  five  feet  and  six  inches 
long  and  seven  inches  at  the  largest  girth. 

Now  who,  writing  an  autobiography,  would  have 
told  this  boy  venture  as  I  have  presumed  on  telling  it; 
yet  who  true  to  the  spirit  that  masters  in  all  these 
things  would  desire  to  tell  it,  as  I  desire  thus  to  record 
it,  yet  for  some  grown-up  reason  rob  the  boy  of  his 
right  in  the  life  story?  The  memory  of  that  brave 
boy,  whose  close  relationship  I  am  proud  to  claim, 
has  smiled  back  at  me  over  the  long  years  and  often 
says:  "Frank,  go  after  the  snakes  of  your  day,  as 
we  did  the  big  rattler,  and  do  not  be  satisfied  with 
taking  the  rattles  but  crush  out  the  life." 

Did  you  ever  visit  a  large  silk  mill — the  loom  room, 
where  hundreds  of  Jacquards  were  hammering  and 
hurrying  the  fine  spun  threads  into  soft  handkerchiefs 
and  dress  goods?  To  one  of  these  rooms  my  sister 
Belle  went,  learned  her  trade,  and  gave  her  devoted 
service  for  years  that  I  might  have  means  to  sustain 
myself  in  the  struggle  for  an  education.  Ten  thou- 
sand blessings  on  the  blood  ties  that  bind  the  children 
of  a  household,  and  develop  the  grand  endurance  and 
noble  self-sacrifice  that  goes  not  into  history  but  is 
woven  into  the  very  life  of  church  and  nation  by 
these  unrecorded  deeds  of  heroism.    I  wish  you  might 
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have  met  my  sister  Belle  at  her  loom,  cheerful,  brave 
as  a  sea  captain  in  the  midst  of  old  ocean ;  large  blue 
eyes,  dark  hair,  medium  sized,  petite,  well  formed, 
beautiful  sister  Belle !  No  wonder  she  was  a  marked 
and  loved  character  there  among  all  those  toilers.  A 
skilled  and  professional  silk  man  sought  her  hand, 
and  they  were  married.  His  business  was  in  New 
York  City,  where  he  had  with  others,  established  a 
large  silk  ribbon  factory.  Two  little  baby  boys  in  the 
home,  sickness  and  death  of  the  father,  sympathy  and 
poverty  for  the  brave  little  mother,  but  she  raised 
her  boys  to  sixteen  and  eighteen  years  of  age  and 
smiled  to  see  them  become  men.  Now  here  comes  in 
my  claims  to  be  a  United  States  Senator  and  my  oath, 
registered  in  Heaven,  that  our  Republic  shall  not  for- 
feit its  rights  to  survive  in  honor  and  bless  an  out- 
lying world. 

A  true  Republic  must  do  the  work  of  a  people's 
government;  no  more  can  it  survive  half  Republic 
and  half  Empire  than  it  could  "half  slave  and  half 
free."  We  have  no  kings  to  do  the  people's  will ; 
nor  have  we  soldiers  to  send  beyond  our  borders  to 
carry  out  an  Imperial  decree.  A  people's  government 
should  rest  evenly  on  every  State  and  every  home  in 
all  the  land,  and  there  is  no  law  or  leash  of  liberty 
that  can  make  one  home  surrender  its  loved  ones  to 
construct  a  fighting  machine  of  live,  quivering  flesh 
to  swing  the  Republic  into  line  as  a  World  Power 
seeking  gain,  material  or  for  glory,  under  the  guise 
of  philanthropy  or  the  guile  of  the  usurper.  My  sis- 
ter's older  boy,  too  young  to  know  the  full  meaning 
of  the  regular  army  service,  without  her  consent  en- 
tered the  regular  service  and  was  soon  on  his  way 
to  the  far-off  islands  of  Asia,  a  half  thousand  miles 
farther  from  our  Pacific  border  than  Japan  itself.    A 
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high  tariff  had  protected  her  labors  at  the  silk  loom, 
a  low  grade  of  Imperialism  left  her  utterly  wretched 
by  despoiling  her  of  her  child.  The  deep  moral  scars 
and  ugly  wounds  on  her  boy  Heaven  alone  can  cure. 

She  prayed  for  me  as  a  boy,  labored  for  me  as  a 
student,  held  my  hand  and  told  me  I  was  to  be  a 
minister  of  the  gospel.  Accordingly,  when  old  Prince- 
ton finally  saw  the  last  of  me,  I  had  taken  down  a 
geography,  gone  carefully  over  each  promising  state 
of  the  Union,  selected  Michigan  as  the  theater  of  my 
life  work,  sold  my  Webster  Dictionary  to  finish  out  suf- 
ficient funds  to  pay  railroad  fare  and  landed  at  Mason, 
Ingram  County.  Now  a  little  blue-eyed  lad  comes 
into  my  den  and  tells  me  he  is  glad  I  am  writing  a 
history  of  my  life  and  urges  me  explicitly  not  to 
forget  "the  cane  spree"  when  I  was  a  freshman  or 
the  wrestling  match  four  years  later.  The  crooked, 
knotty  orangewood  cane  hanging  on  my  study  wall  is 
marked  ''Gulick  and  Ellett— Oct.  7th,  1881— Prince- 
ton," but  I  have  no  such  reminder  of  the  wrestling 
match,  when  Blakemore  and  Ellett  contested  on  Wash- 
ington's birthday,  1885,  for  a  lightweight  champion- 
ship, when  the  former,  already  in  possession  of  three 
gold  medals,  failed  to  secure  the  fourth.  Yes,  I  was 
athletic,  but  my  muscles  came  not  from  the  gym- 
nasium but  from  tripping  up  the  stairs  of  the  Newton 
Collegiate  Institute  with  a  bucket  of  coal  in  either 
hand;  and  my  splendid  endurance  was  largely  due  to 
the  unbroken  nights  of  rest  for  the  first  eighteen 
years  of  my  life.     My  boy,  I  will  write  this  for  you: 

Your  father,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  did  not  know  how 
tea  or  coffee  tasted  and  was  more  afraid  of  the  poison 
slowly  absorbed  into  the  body  by  the  use  of  tobacco 
or  strong  drink  than  he  was  the  ugly  lear  of  the  big 
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snake  that  threatened  him  with  its  fangs.  I  confess 
it  to  all,  I  was  afraid  to  do  anything  that  would 
weaken  my  body  or  cloud  my  brains.  Take  from  a 
boy  everything  but  a  shirt,  a  pair  of  trousers  and  his 
suspenders,  and  he  is  all  the  more  apt  to  put  a  good 
round  value  on  mind  and  body,  since  these  greatest 
treasures  thus  laid  bare  the  more  readily  show  up 
their  real  worth.  No  prospect  in  all  the  realm  of  life 
is  more  promising  than  falling  heir  to  a  sound  body 
and  an  unclouded  mind.  This  true  wealth  every  hon- 
est man  should  hope  to  bestow  upon  his  children — 
wealth  surpassing  radium  at  eight  million  dollars  per 
pound. 

Here  I  am  again  facing  a  problem  of  autobiography. 
The  very  thing  that  should  be  written  is  in  danger 
of  being  left  out  through  forgetfulness  or  partial  judg- 
ment, while  that  which  should  have  no  place  clamors 
for  admission.  I  had  rather  swear  outright  and  take 
my  punishment  than  be  awfully  good  and  only  knee 
high.  I  have  met  little  souls  that  grew  cocky  because 
they  had  done  no  evil  and  accordingly  thought  them- 
selves sky-scrapers  among  the  world's  tabernacles  of 
flesh. 

I  can  think  of  nothing  more  insipid  than  the 
autobiography  of  a  saint.  This  sends  me  back  to  my 
seventh  year  and  a  cold,  frosty  morning,  when  I 
stood  barefoot  on  our  front  porch  taking  in  the  crisp 
air.  A  hop,  skip  and  a  jump  and  I  was  on  the  wood 
pile  a  few  paces  from  the  door.  Just  frosty  chips, 
a  well  haggled  chopping  block,  a  goodly  pile  of  wood 
cut  and  split  into  stove  lengths  and  then  the  long 
poles  and  logs  as  they  come  from  the  woods — that  Is 
the  woodpile.  This  is  written  for  people  who  burn 
coal  and  have  never  been  on  a  woodpile  among  frosty 
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chips  and  cold  splinters.  Barefoot,  a  thin  waist  and 
hatless,  that  cold,  snappy,  frosty  morning,  what  caused 
that  youngster  to  go  out  and  chop  wood  is  more  than 
I  could  ever  quite  understand,  tho  I  had  and  still 
have  an  inside  view  of  all  the  facts  as  they  presented 
themselves  to  his  mind.  He  first  caught  up  the  old 
crooked  handled  ax  that  was  not  forbidden  his  boy 
hands,  a  stroke  or  two,  with  the  frost  on  his  feet, 
sufficed  to  satisfy  him  in  its  use;  but  there  right  at 
hand  was  father's  new  forbidden  ax,  sharp,  heavy 
and  tempting.  At  that  date  I  had  rarely  said  the 
Lord's  prayer  with  its  blessed  ''Lead  us  not  into  temp- 
tation," in  fact  I  did  not  know  there  was  such  a 
prayer,  and  if  I  had  I  am  sure  it  would  not  have 
come  up  alongside  of  that  big  ax  that  looked  as  tho 
it  would  cut  a  sawlog  off  in  a  single  blow.  Patient, 
please — I  took  it  in  both  hands,  gave  it  my  highest, 
mightiest  swing;  down  it  came,  chipped  off  a  little 
bark  and  struck  my  bare  foot  right  across  the  top. 
Of  course  it  bled  and  I  hurried  into  the  house  for 
succor,  sympathy  and  a  scolding.  I  got  them  all  and 
more — I  learned  the  value  of  truth  and  the  fearfully 
hard  road  of  falsehood.  Barely  had  it  gone  the 
rounds  of  the  family  circle  that  Frank  had  cut  his 
foot — for  they  were  all  around  the  kitchen  stove  or 
at  the  breakfast  table — when  the  questions  began  to 
come,  now  here,  now  there,  "How  did  you  do  it?" 
There  was  father,  there  was  mother.  Will  and  brother 
Alf  and  smiling  brother  Abe  and  little  Oren  and  baby 
sister  Katherine  and  big-hearted,  helpful  sister  Belle; 
already  ways  and  means  were  found  to  tie  it  up,  but 
what  was  I  to  do  with  the  questions,  far  more  of  a 
burden  to  my  guilty  conscience  than  a  cut  foot  to  boy- 
ish flesh  and  pluck?     I  lied.     I  said  I  cut  it  with  a 
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stone.  Alfred  grinned  and  said,  "Stop  your  lying — 
we  all  see  it  is  an  ax  cut."  I  tried  it  again  and  said, 
"I  did  it  with  the  old,  crooked  handled  ax" — my  sec- 
ond lie. 

They  all  knew  it  just  as  well  as  I  did  and 
my  father  just  said  one  word  as  he  looked  at  me. 
That  was  simply  to  repeat  my  name  as  tho  he  were 
asking  a  question,  and  my  soul  melted  in  me.  "Frank, 
the  little  liar,"  stood  up  in  me  and  slapped  my  better 
Frank's  face  and  said  all  sorts  of  big  overbearing 
things,  and  from  that  hour  I  knew  there  were  two 
natures  in  me.  I  really  believe  "Frank,  the  little  liar" 
would  have  been  master  on  many  occasions  afterward 
and  perhaps  ruled  in  the  great  struggle  of  life  only 
that  I  learned  to  dispise  him  then  and  there,  all  the 
family  looking  and  beholding  my  misery  and  shame. 

Should  you  ask  what  has  been  the  hardest  battle 
of  my  life  up  to  date,  I  would  not  hesitate  to  answer 
that  the  telling  of  the  absolute  truth,  without  sign  of 
prevarication  or  slightest  mental  reservation,  is  and 
has  been  a  life  long  for  me,  the  one  great  business 
and  struggle  of  my  soul.  How  easy,  as  a  minister, 
to  say  I  believe  a  thing,  that  is  backed  by  tradition 
and  is  the  stock  faith  of  all  believers,  and  yet  actually 
hold  it  subject  to  doubt,  or  misbelief,  or  disbelief,  or 
unbelief.  How  easy  as  a  man  to  trim  the  size  and 
shape  of  a  vital  matter,  so  that  the  fact  would  float 
down  my  logway,  to  my  mill,  and  be  sawed  up  to 
my  credit  and  success.  Just  a  few  truths  or  limbs  of 
truth  lopped  off  and  the  log  rolls  up  my  skidway, 
while  if  they  are  left  on  it  is  hustled  away  in  another 
direction,  not  a  dust  falling  into  my  heap.  How  easy 
to  keep  still  and  let  the  brother  fight  his  lone  battle 
which  he  is  sure  to  lose  unless  I  lend  a  hand,  taking 
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his  meager,  half-hearted  thanks,  the  only  returns  for 
the  lost  position  that  would  have  come  to  me  if  I 
had  let  him  strictly  alone.  Tact,  so  called,  often  gets 
mighty  near  to  cowardice  and  a  lie. 

When  it  was  determined  that  I  was  not  to  be  a  law- 
yer but  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  I  saw  my  brother 
Alfred  first  of  the  family  after  writing  home  of  my 
decision.  He  was  on  a  farm  wagon  and  in  the  middle 
of  the  field  spreading  manure.  I  was  barely  in  hail- 
ing distance  when  I  heard  his  powerful  voice,  clear 
and  bell-like,  calling  out  to  me  asking  if  I  had  de- 
termined to  be  a  minister.  I  shouted  back  a  hearty 
"Yep,  Alf,"  and  you  can  fancy  how  his  clear- voiced 
advise  took  hold  on  me  as  it  came  out  over  the  field: 
"Frank,  remember  the  crooked  handled  ax;  you  will 
have  to  stop  your  lying."  Whatever  men  may  con- 
clude as  to  the  Hand  of  Destiny  shaping  our  ends,  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  impulse  to  try  the  frosty 
handled  ax  on  that  far-away  morning  of  my  boyhood 
and  that  brotherly  advice  nearly  twenty  years  later, 
were  part  of  the  spinning  and  weaving  of  the  threads 
of  my  life. 

I  find  that  writing  an  autobiography  is  something 
like  trying  to  write  a  history  of  the  world — the  story 
of  Greece  carries  you  into  the  affairs  of  Egypt  long 
before  you  are  ready  to  write  up  the  Nile  valley. 

Having  been  graduated  from  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary  in  May,  1888,  I  came  to  Michigan  straight 
from  the  Seminary  and  took  charge  of  my  first  field 
at  Hastings,  Barry  County,  May  20th.  I  was  twenty- 
eight  years  old,  but,  as  I  have  since  learned  through 
twenty  years'  of  experience  in  the  work  of  the  min- 
istry, I  was  very,  very  much  younger  than  my  years 
would    indicate.      I    thought    Christians    were    real 
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brethren,  blood  thicker  than  water  kind,  one  Father, 
one  army,  one  Saviour,  against  one  Boss  Devil  and 
millions  of  little  imps  to  be  screened  out  or  killed 
like  flies. 

I  simply  had  lots  of  courage  and  zeal  and 
lacked  much  of  everything  else.  A  theological  sem- 
inary v^ould  rank  above  all  earthly  institutions  and 
would  meet  the  very  highest  ends  of  time  and  eternity 
under  one  simple  condition  or  restriction,  that  is  that 
graduates  go  straight  up  to  Heaven  instead  of  out  into 
this  wicked  world.  I  am  thoroughly  satisfied  that  the 
mother  wit  that  the  young  divinity  student  takes  with 
him  into  the  School  of  the  Prophets  is  the  stuff  that 
keeps  him  afloat  after  he  gets  through  his  course.  This 
does  not  mean  that  the  average  Theological  student 
is  wraught  on  to  his  hurt  or  that  the  course  of  train- 
ing is  without  value,  but  it  does  mean  that  to  a  very 
great  extent  young  men  are  trained  as  tho  their 
rescue  service  was  to  be  in  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  swimming 
pool  rather  than  the  great  piling  waves  and  boiling 
waters  of  a  soundless  ocean.  As  I  look  back  down  the 
years  of  my  ministry  on  and  on  to  the  true  source 
of  my  training,  I  find  little  time  to  stop  at  richly  en- 
dowed old  Princeton,  but  am  hurried  on  to  my  moun- 
tain home. 

I  never  aspired  to  be  the  lion  of  a  "pink 
tea,"  but  should  I  be  called  upon  to  serve  the  great 
commonwealth  of  Michigan  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  bending  every  power  to  aid  in  settling 
the  vital  question  of  Imperialism,  that  now  calls  for 
men  of  the  Washington  and  Lincoln  type,  my  truest 
inspiration  will  come  from  the  brave  little  mountain 
woman  who  gave  me  life  and  showed  me  its  meaning. 
Long  years  ago  she  showed  me  the  time  coming,  and 
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now  at  hand,  when  scholarship  and  sound  sense,  to- 
gether with  integrity,  must  be  accounted  by  every 
State  in  the  Union  a  chief  increment  of  prosperity 
and  honor.  The  country  is  ready,  I  believe,  to  enlist 
in  its  service  only  the  safest  men.  Heavy  steel  vaults 
have  been  builded  for  safe  keeping  of  stock  and  bonds 
and  bullion.  Safe  men  as  surely  will  become  the  de- 
pository of  national  honor  and  destiny.  Mere  coined 
gold  and  silver  shall  not  be  of  more  interest  to  the 
people  than  the  flag,  the  home,  the  child  and  men. 
The  commercial  age  of  these  new  times  will  not  give 
place  to  an  era  of  ease  and  self-indulgence,  but  it 
will  usher  in  an  era  of  patriotism  and  a  passion  for 
men  that  will  transform  a  round  world.  China,  India, 
Africa,  the  Americas  shall  join  Europe  in  a  friendly 
hand-clasp  and  Earth  shall  hear  for  the  first  time  in 
all  the  ages,  man  calling  to  man  the  world  around, 
"My  brother,  my  brother !" 

Dr.  Patton,  of  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  had 
advised  our  class  to  go  anywhere  and  start  a  fire,  that 
the  world  would  soon  discover  the  smoke.  My  first 
charge  was  one  of  fire  and  smoke,  and  all  there  was 
for  me  to  do  was  to  enter  in  and  possess  the  field. 
Way  back  in  the  Sixties  the  pastor  had  prayed  fer- 
vently for  the  success  of  the  Northern  arms  and  the 
blessing  of  God  on  President  Lincoln.  The  principal 
of  the  schools  was  a  thorough-going  hater  of  Lincoln, 
a  friend  of  the  South,  and  instantly  became  a  deadly 
enemy  of  the  pastor  of  the  Hastings  Presbyterian 
Church.  The  fire  burned  high  at  once.  Services  of 
the  English  church  were  announced  for  a  fixed  time 
in  the  large  double  parlors  of  a  Presbyterian  home. 
The  professor  read  the  services.  The  salary  of  the 
minister  had  a  terrible  trimming,  the  ladies'  aid  split 
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asunder,  the  elders  divided,  the  Sunday  School  lost 
whole  classes  and  a  new  church  was  formed  under 
most  auspicious  prospects. 

More  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  had  gone  by  and 
now  the  old  Presbyterian  Church,  with  forty  members, 
eleven  of  these  widows,  its  building  in  sorry  need  of 
repairs,  was  waiting  to  be  dissolved,  the  long  disputed 
battle  thus  ending  in  a  new  Episcopal  church  on  the 
old  Presbyterian  corner.  A  thorough  canvass  of  this 
field  showed  a  salary  of  $200  for  the  Presbyterian 
pastor  who  would  undertake  the  work,  some  aid  com- 
ing from  the  Mission  Board.  At  that  time  I  heartily 
believed  that  just  as  light  and  perfume  and  air  and 
sound  can  fill  a  room  at  the  same  time,  so  the  Spirit 
of  God  could  and  did  enter  a  church  to  fill  it  with  a 
breath  of  Heaven,  that  men  breathing  it  might  grow 
strong  and  beautiful  and  become  first-class  citizens 
for  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  I  did  not  balk  at  the 
small  salary,  as  the  Home  Board  would  help  out,  nor 
did  the  sheets  of  flapping  wall  paper  and  the  smoke 
and  dust  in  the  least  discourage  me.  What  I  wanted 
was  a  pulpit  that  nobody  else  was  elbowing  to  find,  a 
place  where  the  Holy  Spirit  had  taken  up  His  quar- 
ters. No  Fifth  avenue  Doctor  of  Divinity  ever  felt 
'This  is  Greater  New  York"  with  a  true  thrill  of 
pleasure  than  did  I  that  that  dilapidated  church  was 
the  very  House  of  God,  a  real  Bethel.  Did  not  that 
prayer  for  Abraham  Lincoln  and  the  preservation  of 
the  Union  make  it  a  holy  place?  I  am  not  going  to 
cumber  these  pages  with  details  of  my  first  year. 

It  was  May,  and  by  Christmas  a  neat  new  parson- 
age was  standing  next  the  church  building  waiting  the 
advent  of  my  bride.  I  had  sat  on  the  comb  of  the 
roof  watching  the  chimney  rise,  brick  on  brick,  out 
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into  the  open  air.  I  had  tried  the  easy  grade  of  the 
stairs  and  stood  in  the  bow  window  with  its  strip  ot 
stained  glass  and  looked  out  and  up  with  a  heart  as 
truly  believing  in  God  and  as  really  grateful  for  all 
the  blessings,  as  man  is  granted  to  lift  to  the  Unseen. 
That  was  my  mount  of  transfiguration.  I  heard  no 
voice,  saw  no  whitened  garments  or  glorified  beings, 
but  I  was  at  peace  with  my  past,  myself  and  God. 
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Chapter  III. 

OPEN    COUNTRY. 

All  honor  to  the  noble  mothers  who  teach  their  de- 
voted daughters  the  true  meaning  of  wifehood  and 
motherhood;  pointing  out  to  them  that  the  one  great 
purpose  of  their  being  is  not  suffrage,  show,  song  or 
sighing,  but  under  Heaven  to  give  life  beautiful,  ex- 
alted, to  immortal  souls.  A  true  mother  will  rebel 
at  the  thought  that  her  daughter  be  reduced  to  a 
creature  of  mere  meats  and  drinks,  a  social  butterfly, 
an  unsexed  thing  to  grace  an  hour  and  disgrace  an 
eternity.  Far  better  forget  the  devotion  that  secures 
culture  for  the  head  and  art  for  the  hand  than  neglect 
to  furnish  the  chamber  of  the  heart  where  the  Angel 
of  Motherhood  consorts  with  the  Master  of  Life  and 
gives  a  child  a  place  in  being. 

On  January  2nd,  1889,  I  was  married  to  Miss 
Harriett  Evelyn  Bristol  of  Mason,  Michigan.  She 
was  all  enthusiasm  for  the  work,  as  many  a  minister's 
bride  has  been,  thinking  she  has  God  to  her  Father, 
a  saint  for  a  husband  and  a  beautiful  arbor  rich  with 
clusters  of  white  grapes  waiting  her  willing  hands. 
White  grapes  are  less  common  than  purple  ones  and 
many  a  vine  grows  in  the  hedge  or  twines  along  an 
ugly  rail  fence.  Saintly  husbands  prove  to  be  real 
flesh  and  blood,  every  day  a  battle  with  inside  devils, 
and  at  times  the  man  of  God  cries  out  with  Paul  of 
old:  "O,  wretched  man  that  I  am!  who  will  deliver 
me  from  the  body  of  this  death?"     Let  our  women 
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stalking  the  man  with  a  pipe  turn  their  attention  to 
the  carnival  of  dress  and  fine  posing  in  the  sacred 
matter  of  choosing  a  husband  or  wife.  No  wind 
reaps  a  greater  whirlwind,  no  deceit  a  heavier  penalty. 

The  door  of  life  swings  on  two  hinges — the  one 
*'the  categorical  imperative,"  the  other  the  person  you 
marry.  These  hinges  must  work  together,  work  in 
harmony  or  there  will  be  many  a  sorry  season  of  bliz- 
zard, drifting  rain  and  snow,  the  door  left  wide  open ; 
many  a  visit  of  wild  or  wily  beast,  four-legged  or  two- 
legged,  when  the  protecting  door  does  not  swing  to 
shut  them  out  and  guard  the  loved  ones  within.  The 
simple  meaning  of  the  term  "categorical  imperative" 
is,  do  what  is  right  come  what  may;  but  who  can 
make  sure  what  manner  of  man  or  woman  is  hidden 
away  in  the  inner  chamber  of  the  soul,  waiting  to 
come  out  in  the  midst  of  the  honeymoon  to  mock  and 
blight  a  life?  God  bless  the  soul  that  would  be  good 
and  finds  its  true  affinity.  God  pity  all  who  fall  short 
of  this.  No  class  of  women  deserve  higher  praise 
than  the  devoted  wives  of  ministers. 

Yes,  I  had  trouble  on  my  first  field.  I  deliberately  set 
about  making  trouble  and  found  it  the  easiest  thing  to 
create  within  the  reach  of  man.  How  I  hoped  to  help 
make  a  man  of  the  young  fellow  who  tipped  his  hat  to 
all  the  girls,  sat  up  with  the  sick,  got  up  the  dances,  but 
utterly  neglected  his  old  father  and  the  home  just  at 
the  edge  of  town.  I  played  tennis  with  him,  talked 
religion  to  him  and  prayed  for  him,  but  as  to  reaching 
his  real  ailment,  indifferent  laziness,  I  was,  tho  backed 
by  the  Bible  and  the  Almighty,  so  far  as  my  mortal 
eye  could  see,  efifecting  nothing.  Well,  I  just  wrote 
up  an  ideal  "Social  Dead  Weight"  true  to  life  and  had 
it  put  into  the  paper  over  three  stars.     Whew!    But 
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did  I  not  see  stars  when  the  girls  and  boys  and  every- 
body got  discussing  and  wondering  who  did  it.  He 
finally  came  to  me  on  the  street,  livid  and  trembling, 
and  asked  me  if  I  wrote  the  terrible  article.  The 
old  crooked  handled  ax  and  brother  Alfred  had  done 
their  work,  and  tho  I  knew  he  was  going  to  lick  the 
man  who  did  it  and  was  quite  able,  as  he  was  nearly 
six  feet  tall  and  easily  a  180  pounder,  I  walked  beside 
him  and  cooly  owned  up  to  my  first  disputed  author- 
ship. The  heavy  hands  twitched  and  the  whole  bear- 
ing of  the  young  man  was  that  of  battle,  but  he  took 
time  to  ask  me  why  I  did  it,  and  I  frankly  told  him 
because  I  liked  him  and  wanted  him  to  be  a  man.  He 
turned  away  and  I  have  rejoiced  for  two  things  ever 
since:  I  did  not  get  the  threatened  whipping  and  the 
young  man  went  to  work,  and  the  last  I  heard  was  of 
his  splendid  citizenship. 

There  were  other  little  matters  that  made  me  feel 
that  a  change  would  be  good  for  the  membership  of 
the  church,  so  I  resigned,  to  take  effect  at  once,  and 
thus  ended  my  first  pastorate — a  year  and  six  months 
in  duration.  I  felt  I  had  done  service  for  the  cause 
that  would  bear  the  test  of  the  fire  that  the  Book  says 
awaits  the  wood,  hay,  stubble  and  the  gold,  silver  and 
precious  stones.  Complacency,  however,  went  down 
a  peg  or  two  when  at  the  very  last  my  loyal  Elder  and 
admiring  friend  said : 

''Well  you  were  young  when  you  came  here,  but 
you  have  been  some  good  in  helping  us  beat  the 
Episcopalians." 

Cold  chills  ran  me  through  and  through,  and  if  ever 
I  wanted  to  go  and  put  my  head  in  mother's  lap  and 
have  a  good  cry  it  was  just  then.  I  'lad  borne  up 
bravely  when  the  town  dubbed  me  "The  Little  Jesuit." 
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I  had  tramped  hours  to  find  some  one  who  during 
those  first  months  would  play  the  organ  for  us.  My 
first  hundred  dollars  that  had  gone  into  that  little  par- 
sonage; the  prayer  meetings  with  its  lone  few;  the 
long  sad  stories  of  sorrowing  widows ;  the  real  shep- 
herd heart  given  in  sympathy  to  every  lonely  mother 
in  Israel  who  wanted  to  tell  her  minister  all  about  her 
sorrows;  the  many  times  I  spoke  in  God's  name  and 
for  His  sake,  meant  nothing  in  that  final  count — all, 
all  to  beat  the  Episcopalians!  Was  this  then  the 
backbone,  the  mainspring,  that  gave  divided  Prot- 
estantism its  vitality  and  multiplied  little  struggling 
churches  in  thousands  of  villages,  towns  and  country 
places  ? 

Where  is  the  glory  of  God  or  the  uplift  of  man  in 
a  mere  struggle  to  perpetuate  a  soulless  ism,  to 
emphasize  some  shade  of  doctrine  that  means  little  or 
nothing  to  a  lost  race?  Had  I  been  mistaken  all 
along?  Was  the  Spirit  of  the  great  God  in  that 
dilapidated  old  church  at  Hastings  that  I  had  loved 
and  given  up  everything  to  aid?  Had  that  Spirit  been 
there  at  first  and  gone  away  at  the  time  of  the  split, 
or  did  He  come  and  go  like  a  man  or  was  He  only 
present  in  His  people,  His  ministers?  All  these  ques- 
tions passed  before  me  and  I  felt  the  sense  and  shame 
of  being  a  minister  compelled  to  take  my  family  into 
some  little  town  and  share  the  half -loaf  with  other 
pastors  and  their  families,  just  because  our  stupid 
isms,  founded  on  flimsy  threads  of  differences,  put  us 
asunder,  multiplying  expenses,  fostering  discords 
and  jealousy,  overtaxing  the  benevolences  of  the  lib- 
eral-hearted all  to  the  shame  of  the  real  cause  of 
religion  or  tbe  glory  of  God.  From  the  mount  of 
transfiguratior    I    was   hurried   in    these     few    short 
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months  into  the  valley  of  humiliation.  Doubts  of  the 
truth  of  religion  got  little  hold  on  me,  but  the  utter 
worthlessness  of  our  multiplied  denominationalism 
stood  out  against  all  the  sky  of  my  future.  I  felt  sure 
of  the  Easter  morning  and  the  live  Christ,  and  so  was 
not  utterly  discouraged.  However  loud  the  discord- 
ant isms  lift  their  voices  and  belittle  the  name  of 
Him,  who  prayed  that  we  all  might  be  one,  the  search- 
light of  the  Easter  Day  shines  steadily  on  telling  us 
that  we  are  not  mocked  by  Fate,  a  Fate  that  kills 
the  bird  of  song,  frosts  the  flowers,  dismembers  the 
home-circle  and  wrapped  in  the  mantle  of  eternity, 
cares  nothing  for  the  things  of  time,  the  life  meas- 
ured by  days. 

Later  the  cloud  lifted.  Man  can  always  doubt  his 
doubts.  What  if  it  were  part  of  this  life-school  that 
we  all  scattered  over  the  hills  of  foolish  speculation, 
deserts  of  selfish  beliefs  and  seas  of  misgiving,  should 
be  thus  scattered  abroad  that  the  Great  Shepherd 
receive  all  the  more  honor  and  love  when  He  succeeds 
in  gathering  us,  when  we  hear  His  voice,  come  to 
Him,  all  of  one  fold,  the  last  lingering  dispute  and 
opposition  gone  forever?  With  new  courage  and  zeal 
for  the  work,  love  for  Him,  I  read  that  prayer  of  the 
night  of  the  betrayal:  "That  they  all  might  be  one; 
as  Thou,  Father,  art  in  me,  and  I  in  Thee,  that  they 
may  be  one  in  us." 

I  got  a  call  to  the  church  of  Concord,  Jackson 
County,  Michigan,  every  one  standing  on  his  feet 
when  the  question  was  put,  except  the  dearest,  sweet- 
est old  lady  who  had  lost  a  foot,  who,  my  doting 
informant  told  me,  stood  on  the  one  she  had.  Six 
hundred  dollars  salary  and  only  four  churches  in  a 
town  of  seven  hundred  inhabitants !     We  were  being 
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well  paid,  for  there  was  a  good  house  for  us  free  of 
charge.  I  shall  not  stop  to  tell  of  the  great  need  of 
doing  things  there,  and  doing  them  at  once,  as  four 
of  the  members  who  gave  liberally  were  over  eighty 
years  old.  Nor  will  I  enlarge  on  the  fact  that  this 
town  had  a  Universalist  church  right  across  the  street 
from  the  Presbyterian,  "a  rival,  cold,  wicked  and 
unworthy  of  the  name  Christian."  The  first  little  girl 
to  bless  our  home  was  born  in  this  place.  My  mem- 
ory in  Concord  is  still  held,  but  not  very  green,  more 
inclined  to  the  seer,  because  I  did  not  preach  solid 
future  punishment,  but  did  call  to  account  the  three 
factions  that  were  divided  on  repairing  the  church: 
some  holding  out  for  fixing  over  the  basement,  others 
advocating  new  stained  glass  windows,  and  still  others 
straightening  up  the  leaning  spire  and  repairing  the 
roof.  Things  were  just  at  the  point  of  going  off 
when  came  the  call  from  Caro,  Tuscola  County,  a  fine 
parsonage  and  $1,000  salary,  and  a  new  church  to  be 
built.  I  moved.  The  drayman  moved  me  out,  though 
the  Elders  helped  me  in. 

How  strangely  ideas  come  popping  up  from  the  old 
chests  where  they  have  been  stored  for  years,  flaunt 
themselves  before  the  very  face  of  the  conscious  self 
and  whisper  out  a  whole  message  ere  the  surprised 
and  delighted  self  can  even  breathe  out  a  welcome,  a 
protest,  or  a  polite  dismissal.  Here  it  is.  A  great 
crooked  old  chestnut  tree,  the  spreading  red  stalks  of 
a  field  of  buckwheat,  a  warm  genial  sun,  a  barefoot 
boy,  the  rough  rail  fence  but  twenty  steps  away  mark- 
ing off  the  woods  and  the  field.  The  shade  of  the  old 
chestnut  had  thinned  the  buckwheat  and  stunted  its 
growth  so  that  it  left  the  ground  quite  exposed  and 
a  sort  of  open  court  in  which  the  boy  was  standing. 
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He  had  the  usual  stick  or  rough  cane  in  hand,  which 
a  boy  is  apt  to  pick  up  as  did  Moses  of  old  who  drove 
the  sheep  of  Jethro.  The  boy  stood  leaning  on  his 
stick,  listening  to  the  hum  of  wild  bees  that  turned 
the  buckwheat  field  into  a  great  natural  concert  hall. 

Suddenly  he  was  all  interest,  the  eye  the  only  sense  in 
action,  all  the  music,  so  far  as  he  heard,  silenced  as 
by  magic.  No,  not  a  grizzley  or  common  black  bear, 
but  just  a  great  old  ground  hog  parting  the  buckwheat 
and  coming  straight  toward  him.  The  boy  stood  still 
as  a  statue  of  hardest  marble  or  choicest  granite,  know- 
ing that  if  the  intruder  did  not  see  him  a  few  steps 
more  would  give  ample  time  to  run  it  down  before  it 
could  reach  a  near-by  hole.  But  that  ground  hog 
looked  up  at  the  boy's  face,  caught  his  eye  and  came 
right  on  up  to  him.  Now  the  instinct  of  a  boy,  with 
bare  feet,  a  club  in  hand  and  a  wild  animal  making 
right  straight  at  him,  suggests  battle,  and  it  was  the 
wonder  of  the  ground  hog's  approach,  an  unheard  of 
thing,  that  clouded  the  boy's  clearer  vision  and  let  the 
Cain  in  him  loose  to  slay  that  confiding  dumb  animal. 
Just  a  blow  and  there  laid  the  bleeding  fellow  crea- 
ture, not  of  course  exactly  the  same  kind,  but  the  boy 
felt  himself  a  beast  quite  as  truly  as  was  the  dead 
creature,  when  a  closer  look  showed  the  long-grown 
teeth  of  the  ground  hog,  teeth  so  long  and  over  locked 
that  no  food  could  pass  between  them.  The  skinny 
form  of  the  poor  thing  verified  this  conclusion.  It 
had  come  up  to  the  boy  in  its  great  distress  to  find 
help  and  friendly  sympathy,  where  only  death  awaited 
it. 

Yes,  it  was  I.  And  though  maturer  years  have 
sort  of  made  over  that  I  of  mine,  my  Me,  they  have 
never  eliminated  the  sense  of  regret  that  took  hold  of 
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me  for  that  hasty  deed.  Had  not  that  old  fellow  seen 
me  standing  there  all  the  time,  marked  my  boyish 
face  and  though  boys  and  ground  hogs,  wild  ones,  are 
natural  enemies,  concluded  he  could  trust  me,  he  could 
make  of  me  a  friend?  That  was  the  look  in  his  face, 
the  spring  of  his  courageous  approach,  and  had  I  not 
murdered  him,  betraying  all  his  hopes  and  faith  in  me  ? 
I  buried  him  with  gentle  hands,  and  dropped  tears 
that  I  did  not  wipe  off  on  my  shirt  sleeve,  but  all 
that  was  too  late  to  do  aught  for  his  sorry  confiding 
spirit.  If  there  are  the  spirits  of  ground  hogs  in 
heaven  made  perfect  through  suffering,  I  shall  in  the 
ages  to  come  search  that  one  out,  ask  his  pardon  and 
invite  him  to  come  and  make  his  home  in  my  front 
yard. 

But,  you  say,  how  strange  to  have  such  fancy  and 
to  introduce  an  incident  of  one's  childhood  so  irrele- 
vently  and  conclude  it  so  irreverently.  All  right;  if  I 
am  made  a  United  States  Senator  by  the  great  com- 
monwealth of  Michigan  I  shall  remember  my  obliga- 
tions to  that  ground  hog  just  the  same.  Did  I  not  tell 
you  that  in  my  second  pastorate  there  was  a  Univer- 
salist  church  right  across  the  street  from  my  little 
Presbyterian  house  of  worship?  You  remember  how 
I  mentioned  the  strained  relations  between  the  two 
churches.  The  one  church  was  damnable  because  it 
made  the  Bible  a  lie,  and  the  other  was  narrowed  and 
mean  because  it  made  God  the  most  unjust  Judge  who 
ever  held  court.  Well,  there  I  was  a  preacher  of  the 
Bible  and  God,  willing  and  anxious  to  tell  the  truth 
come  what  would.  When  I  remembered  my  con- 
demning conscience  for  lying  about  the  old  crooked- 
handled  ax  I  could  easily  believe  in  future  punish- 
ment; but  when  I  saw  that  aged,  afflicted  ground  hog 
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come  up  to  find  a  friend  and  forget  the  old  scores  that 
existed  between  boys  and  his  kind,  well — I  did  some 
hard  studying  of  the  Bible  and  Dante's  Inferno  to  see 
which  one  lied. 

When  I  had  read  of  the  Man  of  Galilee  and  took 
His  own  word  for  the  real  meaning  of  His  mis- 
sion and  the  real  message  brought  by  Him  from 
the  Unseen,  I  rested  more  easily  in  regard  to 
future  punishment,  though  I  have  the  scar  of  a  lie  in 
me,  a  scar  now  about  forty  years  old.  "More  toler- 
able;" "all  included  under  sin  that  He  might  have 
mercy  on  all ;"  "As  in  Adam  all  died,  even  so  in  Christ 
shall  all ;"  give  hope  in  contrasting  God's  love  when  we 
were  a  Pagan  world  and  enemies  and  now  Christian 
and  friends.  I  never  once  doubted  that  God  would  be 
as  just  as  any  judge  possibly  could  be,  and  no  crook 
or  confidence  man,  hypocrite  or  devil  can  take  the 
stand  and  cloud  His  judgment;  still  I  saw  Dante's 
Hell  freeze  over  and  fill  in  and  fill  up;  its  hot  air 
blasts  grew  cool  and  its  icy  wastes  melted;  its  groans 
and  agonies  ceased ;  eyes  of  fire  and  hearts  of  flame 
were  clothed  upon  by  the  sweet  breath  of  Heaven ; 
flowers  grew  and  birds  of  song  and  birds  of  plumage 
flitted  here  and  there ;  trees  and  groves  of  trees 
sprang  into  being  on  all  sides  and  everywhere  those 
whom  the  great  Italian  poet  had  seized  to  people  his 
Hell  were  seen  to  walk  in  newness  of  life,  clothed  and 
in  their  right  minds,  praising  God  and  singing  the 
song  of  Moses  and  the  Lamb,  for  the  Consummation 
of  All  Things  had  come  and  the  last  enemy  had  been 
destroyed. 
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Chapter  IV. 

SIDETRACK  AND  CROSSING. 

I  found  the  Caro  field  a  delightful  corner  for  har- 
vesting, and  had  I  had  less  ambition  and  been  more 
suited  to  the  pink  tea  service,  years  of  content  and 
nominal  success  would  have  followed.  Do  you  won- 
der what  sort  of  a  looking  minister  I  made  and  what 
kind  of  an  effort  I  put  forth  in  pulpit  and  as  pastor? 
Well,  the  preaching  was  intense,  a  tight  fist  often  in 
evidence  and  a  steady  face  to  face  effort,  as  I  used  no 
notes  except  a  dozen  or  so  headlines  which  I  usually 
entirely  forgot  about.  But  will  you  not  excuse  me  as 
to  further  remarks  on  my  looks  and  pulpit  effort — 
that  I  was  homely  enough  and  the  preaching  poor 
enough,  my  best  friends  will  tell  you  without  hesita- 
tion. As  to  the  work  of  calling  among  the  people,  1 
did  that  honestly  for  it  was  the  only  way  to  answer 
my  own  prayers.  You  know  a  minister  offers  up  a 
short,  silent  prayer  just  on  entering  the  pulpit.  I 
looked  around  on  the  bright,  well-dressed  congrega- 
tion at  Caro — bankers,  doctors,  merchants,  the  editor 
of  one  of  the  county  papers — the  cream  of  Caro 
society,  and  then  on  the  neat  little  audience  room, 
itself  a  notice  to  plain  people  to  keep  out,  and  this  was 
my  first  little  confidential  prayer  to  Heaven:  "Dear 
Lord,  bless  us  all  and  help  me  to  knock  the  sides  out 
of  this  little  nest  and  mix  these  fine  folks  with  the 
plain  people.     Amen." 

It  only  took  a  little  while  to  bring  down  on  me  the 
wrath  of  the  easy-going  secretary  and  treasurer  of  a 
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large  fraternal  organization,  a  man  who  always 
laughed  and  gave  to  the  church,  but  who  said  his  son 
had  been  wise  enough  to  keep  out  of  the  church  till 
he  was  twenty  and  now  ought  to  have  sense  enough 
never  to  join.  My  preaching  did  not  suit  him.  ''Too 
much  Jesus  in  it."  At  this  one  point  I  have  stuck 
straight  through  the  years  of  my  ministry,  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  well  accredited  ambassador  from  the 
Unseen  to  give  mortals  a  working  notion  of  the  life  to 
come,  to  settle  old  accounts  and  Good  Samaritan-like 
deposit  something  to  our  credit  to  be  used  here  and 
now,  finding  us  bruised,  robbed  and  in  great  need — 
then  off  again  to  His  own  country — here,  everywhere, 
to  assure  our  citizenship  when  we  are  called  from 
mother  earth  into  actual  and  eternal  life.  All  man 
really  knows  of  these  things.  He  told  us.  All  the  evi- 
dence rests  on  His  Resurrection,  when  His  name  and 
His  fame  hinged  on  His  keeping  His  word  to  rise 
again  the  third  day.  If  He  fooled  us,  then  all  is  dark; 
there  may  be  fifty  Gods;  Earth  built  on  contract  and 
never  inspected  or  passed  up  by  honest  workmen;  the 
best  arguments  of  design  not  making  clear  whether  it 
was  designed  for  a  stage,  a  god-carnival,  a  devil  dice- 
box,  or  a  big  scheme  of  evolution  to  be  thrown  aside 
at  last,  a  spoiled  job.  It  is  Jesus  Christ  or  agnosticism. 
Even  Jesus  Christ  can  not  depend  on  His  records  to 
accomplish  all  the  results.  He  must  be  much  alive 
and  attend  to  His  Kingdom. 

I  called  on  the  poor — the  poor  rich  and  poor  poor — 
urged  them  to  come  to  my  services  and  showed  them 
all  alike  that  I  felt  the  church  to  be  the  greatest,  best 
institution  on  Earth,  shorn  once  of  its  selfishness,  its 
exclusiveness,  its  misbeliefs  and  hypocracy.  Well  did 
the  effort  count,  for  the  house  was  full  and  over  one 
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hundred  were  added  of  such  as  beHeved. 

Right  here  I  want  to  tell  you  that  I  think  God 
enters  any  one's  life  and  rules  and  masters  and  helps 
him,  bringing  out  the  very  greatest  and  best  results, 
provided  the  man  who  invited  Him  to  help  him  live 
and  orders  his  life  so  as  not  to  make  God  ashamed 
of  the  partnership.  This  call  to  Caro  came  with  a 
big  temptation  to  leave  Michigan  and  secure  a  four 
thousand  dollar  salary,  but  with  the  larger  salary  there 
never  came  one  honest  impulse  to  accept  it,  save  that 
which  comes  from  the  dollar  feeling.  A  man  is  built 
up — his  bent,  his  bearing,  his  will  and  his  wont — 
largely  by  his  surroundings.  If  I  had  been  twenty 
years  in  Chicago,  I  am  sure  my  self  would  be  much 
another  sort  of  self,  a  sort  of  Chicago  brand  quite 
unlike  the  Michigan  output.  I  am  glad  I  never  left 
Michigan,  and  I  believe  Michigan  will  some  day  care 
equally  as  much  for  me.  Every  man  can  fall  in  love 
with  his  state  and  no  fault  found. 

It  would  afford  me  great  pleasure  could  I  right  here 
record  some  work  begun  and  finished  in  a  blaze  of 
pluck,  patience  and  push,  so  that  you  would  think  that 
my  choice  of  the  ministry  as  a  leader  to  years  of 
statesmanship  a  wise  choice,  but  I  have  no  sweeping 
revivals,  no  handsome  church  edifice  to  point  to  with 
pride.  I  was  a  commissioner  to  the  Washington 
General  Assembly  that  tried  Dr.  Chas.  A.  Briggs. 
They  gave  me  three  minutes  to  speak  on  the  case  and 
I  urged  it  upon  the  five  or  six  hundred  preachers  and 
elders  present  that  the  good  Doctor  was  anxious  to 
serve  the  Church  and  men,  and  that  he  wanted  not 
only  the  Bible  but  the  Church,  and  the  reason  to  get 
down  to  the  business  of  evangelizing  the  world.  I 
tried  to  show  that  the  very  court  trying  him  was  not 
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evangelical  and  the  whole  Church  stood  condemned 
before  the  Judge  of  all  the  world.  I  believe  it  was  the 
most  sensible  view  presented  at  his  trial.  We  are  doing 
better  now. 

Let  me  tell  you  of  two  friends  found  in  Caro  and 
remark  that  my  boy  Wendell  and  girl  Katherine  were 
born  there,  and  then  I  will  be  off  for  Detroit.  The 
church  is,  I  believe,  worked  to  death  by  mere  preach- 
ing and  multiplied  organizations.  If  the  preaching 
should  cease  entirely  in  all  the  pulpits  for  a  year,  the 
preachers  going  in  and  out  in  factory,  shop  and  home, 
picking  fruit  by  hand,  relieved  entirely  from  the  care 
and  strain  of  mixing  layer  cakes,  frosted  cakes,  cream 
cakes  and  all  sorts  of  cakes,  for  the  Sabbath  congrega- 
tions, the  real  bread  of  life  would  be  more  appreciated 
and  the  Church  would  go  forward  with  its  open  doors 
and  new  recruits,  old  Bibles  and  gospel  sermons,  as 
never  before.  This  I  gathered  as  probable  from  the 
beautiful  life  of  a  Caro  church  member.  Her  work 
among  the  lowly  poor  and  in  the  literary  club  and  her 
home,  stands  out  as  one  of  the  best  examples  of  a  life. 
She  made  me  want  to  be  genuine  and  shamed  away 
all  respect  or  even  tolerance  for  a  man,  a  minister, 
masked  with  an  artificial  smile,  or  sorry  with  a  shallow 
soul,  serving  as  pulpit  furniture,  a  social  balance 
wheel,  and  in  the  world  of  men  a — nonentity.  She 
made  me  feel  that  I  must  too  be  a  man,  one  with  an 
opinion  to  be  sought  out — or  staved  in.  I  shall  go 
down  to  my  grave  glad  with  her  sweet  memory  and  a 
hope  of  her  companionship  for  eternity. 

The  other  friendship  came  thus  in  part:  A  dear 
old  fellow  with  an  eye  single  to  nothing  but  a  good 
horse  and  an  easy  time,  the  common  friend  of  all  the 
people  whom  everybody  saluted  as  *'Tom,"  was  my 
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neighbor,  and  we  were  soon  very  good  friends.  Tom 
invited  me  for  a  ride,  largely  to  see  if  I  was  a  fool 
preacher  that  could  not  tell  a  good  horse  when  I  saw 
it,  and  further  to  take  me  to  a  lumber  camp  to  meet 
his  friend,  an  all-around  business  man,  lawyer,  lum- 
berman, farmer,  politician  and  father  of  an  interesting 
family.  I  went  for  the  ride — carefully  weighed  the 
horse,  about  eleven  hundred  pounds,  splendid  head, 
fine  mane  and  foretop,  four  legs  and  two  hips — and 
met  Tom's  friend.  His  friend  became  my  friend.  He 
became  master  of  the  political  affairs  in  Michigan. 
Five  years  after  I  had  left  Caro  he  wrote  me :  "We 
have  a  little  baby  boy  at  our  home.  The  home  has  so 
long  had  a  baby  in  it  it  would  seem  strange  not  to 
have  one  about.  The  one  just  older  we  have  named 
for  myself,  this  one  is  to  be  named  for  you.  I  hope 
they  will  both  be  preachers."  I  have  since  learned 
that  his  friendship  dated  from  the  day  dear  old  Tom 
took  me  to  the  lumber  camp  and  the  hour  I  refused  to 
stay  behind  while  he  trudged  away  in  the  snow  knee 
deep  to  look  up  some  standing  timber.  He  did  the 
trees  and  I  got  in  some  points  about  their  Maker 
never  leaving  a  chip  behind  or  a  broken  tool. 

The  work  in  Caro  came  to  an  abrupt  end.  They 
needed  a  mild  administration.  I  helped  quietly  to 
secure  the  man  for  the  place  and  on  two  weeks'  notice 
left  the  troubled  waters  of  this  country  town  for  a 
work  in  Detroit.  Dear  old  Caro,  they  have  quite 
smothered  me  with  kindness  since,  and  to  their  credit 
builded  the  Lord  a  charming  House  of  Worship.  It 
was  1895,  May,  when  I  took  up  my  home  on  Com- 
monwealth Ave.,  Detroit,  and  launched  out  to  do 
something  for  that  finest  city  in  the  land.  No  great 
church  or  small  had  called  me  there,  but  just  as  I 
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went  to  Princeton  for  education  I  went  to  this  city 
to  learn.  Let  the  brother  of  lowly  degree  heartily 
believe  that  lessons  came,  and  for  some  time  I  was 
not  sure  that  I  was  not  on  a  football  ground  and 
by  some  fairy,  witch,  or  wizard,  turned  into  the  foot- 
ball'. Over  five  years  I  was  in  evidence  on  this  field 
and  right  here  in  my  autobiography  I  want  to  thank 
the  Rev.  Robert  J.  Service  for  immediately  calling  at 
my  home  and  treating  me  like  a  Christian  and  fellow 
pastor.  This  does  not  mean  that  many  kindly  words 
and  friendly  handclasps  did  not  come  from  the  pastors 
of  the  several  Presbyterian  churches  during  my  min- 
istry in  Detroit,  but  it  does  record  that  he,  the  hardest 
worked  man  of  them  all,  got  time  for  more  than  mere 
smiles  and  handshakes.  I  soon  had  a  field,  and  that 
on  Woodward  Avenue,  rival  to  Euclid  of  Cleveland 
and  Commonwealth  of  Boston.  When  as  a  boy  I 
stood  up,  in  the  little  unpainted  school  house  at 
Tuttle's  Corner  along  the  Blue  Mountain  in  New 
Jersey,  with  one  bare  foot  warding  off  a  fly  from 
my  stubbed  toe  on  the  other,  my  wardrobe  a  shirt, 
pair  of  galluses  and  trousers,  no  boast  of  anything, 
but  good  health  and  good  hope,  I  used  to  read: 

''Behold  how  good  a  thing  it  is 

And  how  becoming  well 
Together  such  as  brethren  are 

In  unity  to  dwell." 

Please  remember  that  I  brought  my  troubles  down 
on  my  own  head,  because  I  dared  to  rush  in  where 
the  devil  loved  to  tread  and  where  angels  were  more 
circumspect.  Of  all  strange  complications  of  life  the 
one  without  beginning  or  end,  the  most  contradictory 
of  all  laws  of  mind,  psychology  or  ethics,  the  one 
where  waves  pile  mountain  high  in  a  small  pool,  the 
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one  where  bushes  burn  and  are  not  consumed,  where 
tears  and  groans  and  prayers  are  heard  without  a 
cause,  is  this  one  strange  tangled  thread  of  Hfe  or 
death,  a  church-quarrel.  I  suppose  it  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  there  can  be  really  and  truly  no  church- 
quarrel  any  more  than  blessed  cursing,  or  honest  theft, 
or  religious  deviltry.  A  thing,  however,  does  get  hold 
of  religious  bodies  called  hate  or  bitterness  or  dis- 
agreement or  righteous  indignation,  so  that  even  the 
Apostle  Paul  writes  to  us  telling  how  he  withstood 
Peter  to  the  face  because  Peter  deserved  it.  It  must 
be  that  he  did,  for  there  is  no  word  of  contradiction 
from  Peter,  at  least  that  has  come  down  to  us. 

The  little  chapel  out  Woodward,  on  the  corner  of 
Hendrie,  was  the  unfortunate  battleground  where  I 
entered  blindly,  or  "with  wheels  in  my  head,"  as  one 
good  brother  put  it.  But  had  not  that  chapel,  too, 
been  set  aside  by  special  dedication  to  God  by  prayer 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  make  it  a  Bethel,  a  House  of 
God,  a  Gate  of  Heaven  ?  I  own  that  I  still  believed  in 
these  things :  ''that  the  things  that  do  appear  were 
made  by  things  that  do  not  appear.''  I  just  wondered 
if  the  Spirit  of  God  had  been  locked  in  there  while 
the  court  had  the  key  to  the  chapel,  or  whether  He, 
the  Spirit,  had  left  when  two  opposing  ministers 
were  waiting  in  the  little  study  to  make  a  rush  for 
the  pulpit  so  as  to  get  legal  possession  and  hold  the 
property. 

On  that  particular  Sabbath  the  policeman  sitting 
near  the  front  waited  in  anxious  expectation  for  the 
rush.  The  pastor  of  the  congregation  had  the  best 
nerve,  felt  more  at  home,  perhaps,  and  a  minute  or 
two  before  the  hour  walked  into  the  pulpit,  leaving 
his   rival   brother   in    open-mouthed   wonder   at   such 
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cheating,  lifted  his  hands  and  the  sacred  service  pro- 
ceeded. Shall  I  tell  of  the  strip  of  land  on  the  church 
lot  now  in  the  yard  of  the  next  door  resident  on 
Woodward  Avenue?  He  purchased  the  narrow  strip 
for  $6,000,  to  keep  the  trustees  from  selling  it  to  one 
of  their  number  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  plumb- 
ers' shop  on  it  right  in  front  of  his  door  and  blocks 
away  from  anything  of  that  kind.  But  there  was 
another  side  to  all  this.  One  splendid  Christian  had 
taken  up  a  fifteen-hundred-dollar  life  policy  to  turn 
its   proceeds   into   the   building  of   this   same   chapel. 

Another  a  bookkeeper  in  a  down-town  store,  had 
given  $600  of  his  earnings  to  the  enterprise.  O,  how 
little  men  know  of  the  long  reach  and  terrible  blows 
from  the  iron  fist  of  hatred !  While  pastor  in  this 
deep  hole  in  the  ground  that  the  explosion  had  dug, 
I  went  into  a  home,  finding  the  father  a  confirmed 
drunkard,  the  wife,  too,  given  to  her  cups,  while  the 
picture,  life-sized  and  beautiful,  of  their  only  and 
dead  child  hung  in  its  rich  frame  on  the  wall.  I  asked 
about  her,  tears  fell  thick  and  fast  as  they  lived  it  all 
over  again.  God  visited  them  in  this  awful  provi- 
dence, their  pastor  had  been  driven  away,  the  Church 
was  a  lie,  beer  was  real,  despair  was  real ;  they  took 
to  drink  because  God  did  not  seem  to  care  for  them — 
why  should  they?  The  aftermath,  however,  God  has 
in  His  book  of  remembrance — the  husband's  struggle 
to  free  himself  from  the  drink  curse,  his  trip  to  Pitts- 
burg and  failure,  another  effort  and  trip  to  escape  the 
old  surroundings,  away  to  St.  Louis  and  then — victory. 

But  I  am  not  to  record  the  long  years  of  self-denial, 
hardship,  actual  want  that  can  overtake  one  on  the 
rich  man's  avenue  who  would  honestly  try  to  do  just 
what  the  Christian  religion  proposes   for  him  to  do. 
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The  great  development  of  the  North  Side  of  Detroit 
opened  one  of  the  finest  fields  for  a  great  Christian 
church,  and  accordingly  we  abandoned  the  chapel  on 
the  corner  of  Woodward  and  Hendrie  Avenues  and 
started  a  work  in  Brown's  Hall,  an  unused  old  opera 
hall  near  the  Grand  Boulevard. 

A  finer  field  never  opened  to  a  harvester.  No 
church  was  yet  planted  on  Woodward  Avenue  north 
of  the  Boulevard,  tho  several  great  handsome  struc- 
tures have  since  been  built.  I  still  believed  heartily 
that  Jesus  told  us  the  truth  about  His  coming  out 
from  God  and  that  He  was  with  God  before  Abra- 
ham and  there  at  the  beginning  of  the  creation,  and 
that  we  could  call  God  Father  and  God  will  help  us, 
especially  if  we  are  working  unselfishly  for  Him.  I 
often  asked  Him  to  help  me  secure  a  certain  lot  out 
the  avenue,  and  alone  at  night,  bare-headed  and  in 
the  storm,  coaxed  Him  for  it.  But  I  guess  my  mis- 
take was  in  not  telling  my  prayers  to  men,  so  that 
human  sympathy  could  come  to  the  aid  of  the  Divine. 
Many  friends  were  raised  up  to  us  and  we  found 
many  a  heart  of  gold,  but  the  deadly  blight  of  the  old 
church  quarrel  and  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  sorqe 
of  the  down-town  people  to  discourage  all  missionary 
effort  in  the  city  finally  determined  our  work  in  De- 
troit, and  we  accepted  the  call  to  the  Wyandotte 
church.  Few  influences  in  this  world  are  more  deadly 
than  church  strife.  Yet  a  great  charity  must  cover 
this  sin  as  all  others,  since  man  can  scarcely  hope  to 
walk  without  a  misstep  where  only  God  can  trace  a 
perfect  way. 

The  church  of  the  live-Christ  can  only  fulfill  its 
mission  by  being  kind;  making  itself  a  guide  to 
wealth,  a  hope  to  labor,  a  sweet  incarnation  of  good- 
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ness  that  proves  its  high  origin  by  its  lowly  unselfish 
being!  Capital  stands  a  giant,  the  greatest  brain 
center  the  world  has  ever  seen;  labor  has  stronger, 
more  skillful  hands  than  have  ever  been  lifted  for  toil 
since  the  world  began;  a  strife  between  them  is 
damnable  as  a  church  quarrel,  while  good  cheer,  kind- 
ness, fellow-feeling  is  full  of  blessing  for  all.  Heart, 
heart,  more  heart  in  capital,  while  hope  and  confi- 
dence swell  the  big  blue  veins  of  labor  into  an  anvil 
chorus  of  plenty  and  praise !  The  great  mission  of 
church,  state,  brains,  is  to  discover  and  make  sure 
the  possibilities  of  life  ruled  by  kindness.  The  end 
of  all  labor  is  to  make  a  palace  beautiful  for  the  uni- 
versal good — where  every  child  of  man  may  feel  and 
rest  on  Earth,  at  home.  The  hand  that  paints  the 
masterpiece  or  chisels  out  the  perfect  statue  is  not 
more  honorable  in  its  service  than  the  heavy  palm 
that  smites  the  glowing  iron  or  guides  the  heavy 
train  through  the  night  and  storm.  Liberty  is  not 
liberty.  Religion  is  not  religion  if  they  do  not  bear  a 
full  measure  of  love  for  man.  Government,  too,  is 
not  a  form,  but  a  life,  and  if  it  be  worthy  its  name 
it  lives  and  labors  to  make  sure  the  life  and  happi- 
ness alike  of  all. 
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Chapter  V. 

CITY    LIMITS. 

An  onlooking  angel  must  surely  be  dumb  with 
wonder  as  he  beholds  the  rush  and  stupendous  changes 
wrought  over  the  vast  area  called  the  United  States 
of  America.  Limitless  forests  fall  under  the  biting 
teeth  of  the  saw  and  the  multiplied  blows  of  the  ax. 
Great  blankets  of  yellow  grain  and  green  corn  are 
spread  out  over  the  broad  shoulders  of  a  world  until 
Earth  looks  to  be  one  great  harvest  field.  The  silver 
rivers  are  cut  by  tens  of  thousands  of  bridges  and 
along  endless  threads  of  steel  great  screaming,  snort- 
ing steeds  of  fire  go  dashing  through  the  night.  Man 
lowers  his  shafts  into  the  earth,  sometimes  miles  in 
depth,  and  out  roll  the  rich  ores  till  the  piles  are 
mountain  high.  Country  homes,  quiet  villages  and 
teeming  cities  are  seen  in  all  the  great  world-space 
from  ocean  to  ocean.  The  very  gods  would  come  out 
of  their  secret  places  to  look  and  applaud  did  man 
add  but  one  effort  more  to  all  his  striving — fill  the 
air  and  crown  his  toil  with  genuine  love  for  his  fellow 
man,  his  companions  in  the  strife.  Is  it  possible  that 
all  this  toil  and  change  is  the  outcome  of  a  single  im- 
pulse, the  devotion  of  man  to  the  back  and  belly  god, 
Old  Mammon  Mine?  As  God  lives,  there  must  be 
love  of  country,  love  of  God  and  love  of  man,  a  noble 
friendship,  a  splendid  fellowship,  kindness,  virtue, 
honor,  gentleness,  goodness,  truth  immeasurable  in 
the  midst  of  it  all  our  blessed  Country. 
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Yet  we  see  men  overwrought  in  this  great  strife, 
money-mad  for  the  joy  of  power  to  have  and  to  hold. 
Commercial  giants  themselves,  they  meet  and  scheme 
and  wrestle  with  those  of  their  kind.  To  them  the  chief 
end  of  man  is  to  gain  power  and  hold  it  forever.  The 
breaking  of  a  bone,  the  bleeding  of  a  heart,  the  low 
groan,  the  silent  tear  grows  less  and  less  a  thing  of 
their  world.  Their  world — Cosmos — is  made  of 
millions  of  suns  and  bright  countless  stars  created  by 
them,  owned  and  operated  by  them.  Are  they  not 
gods  not  to  hear  prayers  but  to  keep  on  creating, 
pushing,  projecting  till  a  financial  universe  is  theirs? 
What  tho  another  creature,  flesh  and  blood,  body,  soul 
and  spirit,  a  brother-man  have  scarcely  a  supply  of 
meat  and  bread  and  shelter  for  himself  and  little  ones  ? 

That  first  thousand  dollars  is  full  of  power,  an  angle 
store  of  wealth,  shelter,  little  shoes,  security  against 
evil,  enough  to  bury  the  dying  and  make  glad  the 
hearts  of  the  living,  God  blessed,  plain-man's  one 
thousand!  But  capital  provides  only  for  a  daily  need 
for  labor.  The  home  of  the  future  is  only  a  hope 
or  to  be  gained  through  years  of  grinding  toil.  One 
man,  a  thousand  men  button  their  scanty  garments 
about  them  and  go  out  to  meet  the  winter's  blast. 
One  man,  a  hundred  men  in  rich  furs  and  possessed 
of  wealth  to  buy  a  million  coats  laugh  in  the  face  of 
the  storm.    Trade  is  king — success,  dollars. 

The  one  danger  that  threatens  the  Constitution  of 
these  United  States  and  so  the  integrity  of  a  people's 
government  is  just  this:  an  open  door  for  trade  will 
be  counted  of  more  value  than  the  closed  door  of 
the  home  behind  whose  sacred  portals  the  heirs  of 
this  government,  the  masters  of  this  nation  rest  in 
their  security.     Every  citizen  of  these  United  States 
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is  a  nobleman.  Trade  has  no  right  to  harness  one  of 
these  princes  and  send  him  far  away  to  distant  lands 
to  lay  down  his  life  that  a  bale  of  cotton  or  bar  of 
iron  be  passed  through  to  some  distant  point. 

Commercialism  may  see  vast  gains  to  be  gotten 
while  American  boys  suffer  from  the  hot  climate,  the 
dark  shadows  of  heathen  vices  and  hatred;  may  grow 
rich  while  the  American  soldier  guards  against  the 
assassins'  hands  and  suppresses  the  fires  of  bitter  hate ; 
but  when  Commercialism  demands  such  sacrifice, 
even  tho  it  be  done  in  the  name  of  patriotism  and 
philanthrophy,  then  is  Commercialism  treason  and  a 
crime. 

The  American  Government  is  not  simply  to  awaken 
to  this  danger,  she  is  to  arouse  and  find  the  fact 
already  accomplished.  How  subtly  the  chains  have 
been  adjusted!  How  seemingly  like  some  long  waiting 
providence  the  net  was  spread  in  the  sight  of  all! 
No  man  designed,  no  traitor  plotted  the  foul  deed. 
Like  some  death  damp  the  spirit  of  greed  settled  upon 
men  who  mistook  the  shadows  of  dutv  that  hid  the 
substance  of  danger.  The  home  has  been  invaded, 
the  boys  have  gone  forth,  blood  has  been  spilled, 
characters  blasted,  and  the  dark  hand  has  drawn  its 
blood-red  line  across  the  face  of  the  Constitution. 

The  blow,  more  dangerous  than  the  shot  at  Sumpter 
because  less  understood,  the  very  opposite  to  disunion 
and  as  fatal  if  not  warded  off  in  time,  has  been  struck. 
Will  our  commercial  age  arouse  itself  and  save  the 
Union  or  permit  it  to  crumble  away  in  silence  ?  Those 
islands  in  far  off  Asiatic  waters  are  neither  truly 
undergirded  by  the  Constitution  nor  are  they  terri- 
tory of  these  United  States.  They  are  not  a  part  of 
the   body  politic,   but  are  held   in   the  grasp  of  the 
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Nation  and  are  spoken  of  as  "Our  Dependencies" — 
a  term  that  would  convey  insult  to  any  state  in  the 
Union.  The  blood  of  American  boys  from  our  homes, 
blood  never  intended  for  commercial  altars  or  foreign 
conquest,  sacred  blood,  as  the  flag  or  honor  is  sacred, 
has  been  exchanged  for  these  dependent  islands.  Who 
authorized  this  exchange?  When  did  the  people  of 
this  people's  government  declare  the  sale  of  our  birth- 
right for  this  pottage  to  be  either  constitutional  or 
just,  or  the  will  of  the  majority?  Twenty  thousand 
of  our  boys  are  still  exiled  from  home  on  this  mission 
never  designed  of  Heaven  unless  Heaven  has  set 
about  to  undo  in  an  hour  her  most  splendid  work  of 
long  ages.  Heaven  never  turns  back  in  her  purpose, 
nor  has  God  the  Almighty  formed  a  trust  with  Mam- 
mon. 

It  was  with  this  great  national  blunder  confronting 
our  people  and  a  sense  of  the  unhappy  state  of  re- 
ligion, growing  out  of  absurd  bickerings  and  schism 
in  the  churches,  resting  hard  upon  my  hopes  and 
fears,  I  turned  from  my  work  on  Woodward  Avenue, 
Detroit,  to  undertake  the  pastorate  of  the  Wyandotte 
church.  I  had  coaxed  God  and  plead  with  man  to  aid 
me  in  building  a  plain  man's  church  on  a  rich  man's 
avenue  and  found  it  quite  impossible  to  develop  the 
work  into  a  free-seated  church.  There  only  rented 
pews  obtained  and  the  best  singers  of  the  city  sang 
praises. 

Wyandotte  is  a  dozen  miles  down  the  river  from 
the  city  hall  of  Detroit.  The  shipyards  there  em- 
ployed 700  men,  and  the  Alkali  works  1,600.  Surely 
with  a  large  new  church  and  so  many  busy  men  the 
prospect  of  telling  the  story  of  the  larger  view  of  life 
seemed  bright  and  the  call  worthy.     The  young  man 
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who  had  just  resigned  the  field  left  behind  him  a  large 
powerful  dog,  a  Dane  in  breed,  and  a  danger  that  gave 
me  a  view  of  an  animal's  soul,  perfectly  wild  and 
awful  to  face  empty-handed.  The  dog  soon  made 
friends  with  my  family  and  somehow  felt  he  was  to 
be  the  escort  of  the  new  minister  same  as  of  the  old. 

One  morning  on  my  way  down  street  I  saw  the  great 
light-footed  monster,  large  as  a  calf,  and  as  much  at 
home  as  the  mayor,  making  his  way  toward  me  up  a 
side  street.  Our  greeting  was  friendly.  I  even  paused 
to  stroke  his  head,  and  then  started  on  my  way;  but 
while  greeting  the  brute  there  was  something  strange 
in  the  look  of  his  eye,  a  look  half  human,  half  devil, 
that  filled  me  with  a  strange  feeling  of  surprise  and 
wonder.  Barely  had  I  taken  a  step  forward  when  his 
great  nose  was  poked  into  my  side  and  he  leaped 
away,  stopped  suddenly,  looked  me  squarely  in  the 
eyes,  as  cooly  saying  "Do  you  know  me"  as  it  could 
be  spoken  by  mortal  tongue.  I  looked  at  him  as  I 
would  a  human  being,  and  somehow  felt  that  it  was  like 
a  human  soul,  happy-go-lucky,  dare-devil,  looking  out 
from  the  body  of  the  great  Dane.  I  quickened  my 
step  only  to  have  the  beast  suddenly  strike  me  with 
his  shoulder,  half  knocking  me  from  the  walk.  He 
leaped  forward,  taking  his  place  directly  in  front  of 
me  on  the  walk;  stopped  still  as  a  dog  of  cast  iron 
and  again  looked  me  in  the  eyes,  fairly  hissing  ''I 
despise  you,  I  hate  you."  I  was  not  so  much  afraid 
as  filled  with  wonder  at  the  strange  story  of  those 
eyes  and  ;he  evident  intent  to  pick  a  quarrel  or  insult 
me.  I  walked  straight  down  the  street  in  the  direction 
of  the  dog,  looking  him  squarely  in  the  eyes.  He 
galloped  away  out  into  the  middle  of  the  street,  every 
move,  every  muscle  seemingly  intent  on  showing  his 
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great  strength  as  tho  he  would  fill  me  with  fear.  I  was 
afraid — wished  for  a  stick  or  some  means  of  defense, 
for  I  felt  perfectly  sure  the  dog  owed  me  no  good  will. 

We  do  things  by  the  sixth  sense  or  the  subconscious 
self  or  Providence  that  surprises  us  quite  as  much  as 
any  onlooker.  I  did  not  observe  the  movement  of  the 
animal  for  an  instant,  and  suddenly  felt  a  hard  blow 
in  my  back,  the  muzzle  of  the  dog  inflicting  it.  Why  I 
struck  back  on  the  very  instant  I  do  not  know,  but 
from  the  impact  of  my  right  fist  on  the  creature's  jaw 
I  know  it  was  a  hard,  telling  blow.  On  the  instant  I 
turned  to  face  an  animal  more  than  back  to  the  wild, 
a  hideous  brute  possessed  with  demoniacal  rage.  But 
three  or  four  steps  away,  where  he  had  dodged  on 
the  instant  of  the  blow,  he  stood,  every  limb,  every 
muscle  set  for  a  leap  at  my  throat.  His  look  of  hatred 
had  grown  into  an  awful  fulness:  "I'll  kill  you!  'Til 
kill  you !"  Why  he  hesitated  for  a  moment  under 
that  intense  rage,  burning  hatred  and  deadly  purpose, 
T  do  not  know.  Had  I  moved  a  step  either  way  I  am 
sure  he  would  have  been  on  me.  I  know  my  whole 
expression  was  evident  with  fear,  yet  there  was  the 
thinker,  the  reasoner,  that  looked  on  intensely  inter- 
ested in  the  attitude,  the  mind  of  the  dog.  I  de- 
termined to  grapple  with  him  if  he  came  at  me.  That 
conclusion  mav  have  determined  the  results. 

It  seemed  an  age  we  stood  eyeing  each  other  and  my 
courage  came  up  as  I  saw  a  look  of  fear  creep  into 
the  eye  of  the  dog.  He  began  slowly  to  walk  to  one 
side,  then  to  advance,  never  lowering  his  head  or 
taking  his  eyes  from  mine.  I  felt  his  plan  was  to  get 
behind  me,  and  I  slowly  backed  down  the  walk.  All 
at  once  he  began  circling  around  me,  perhaps  twenty 
feet  away.    It  may  seem  strange  to  you,  but  his  whole 
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attitude  and  even  the  look  of  the  great  creature's  eyes 
changed.  His  pain  from  the  blow  had,  no  doubt, 
paitl}^  or  quite  subsided.  He  seemed  to  be  filled  with 
admiration  for  me.  His  whole  nature  seemed  to 
change  and  he  came  bounding  up  toward  me,  no  dog 
being  able  to  express  greater  love  for  a  master.  I 
felt  truly  sorry  for  the  hasty  blow,  and  called  him 
by  name ;  he  licked  my  hand  and  we  passed  on  down 
the  street — good  friends.  Had  a  robber  beset  me  I 
am  perfectly  sure  the  great  Dane  would  have  laid 
down  his  life  for  me.  Drops  of  sweat  poured  down 
my  face  and  genuine  gratitude  welled  up  from  my 
heart  that  I  had  passed  so  successfully  what  I  still 
believe  to  have  been  the  greatest  danger  and  surely 
the  strongest  fear  of  my  life. 

I  have  often  since  wondered  if  this  was  a  lesson 
from  Providence  to  teach  me  the  deep,  awful  danger 
of  hate  and  a  hasty  blow.  Will  the  nation  some  day 
be  called  upon  to  confront  organized  capital  or  labor 
that  may  thus  threaten  the  peace,  prosperity  and  liber- 
ties of  a  free  people?  Will  the  hard  blow  be  struck 
and  the  danger  rise  through  pain  and  greed  and  hate 
and  threaten  the  very  life  of  the  nation?  Will  the 
Government  at  Washington  prove  sufficiently  strong 
and  true  till  the  danger  is  past  and  the  wealth  of 
nations  seeks  only  the  good  of  man? 

Ministers  in  their  efforts  to  be  good  are  often  called 
on  to  be  lonesome.  No  one  gains  more  easily  the 
long  distance  approach,  few  are  halted  farther  away. 
A  sort  of  awe  or  dread  or  reserve  or  caution  besets 
the  sunshine  of  his  friendship.  This  is  in  part  due, 
I  believe,  to  the  fact  that  the  minister  always  has  or 
may  have  some  enterprise  to  be  aided,  or  discussed, 
or  discouraged.     The  fact  that  men  of  poor  circum- 
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stances  or  wage  earners  are  much  more  approachable 
seems  to  bear  out  this  conclusion  as  correct.  Long 
years  before  going  to  Wyandotte  I  felt  quite  sure  of 
the  easy  approach  to  laboring  men,  and  when  I  took 
charge  of  the  fine  brick  church  there  it  was  with  full 
confidence  that  the  house  would  be  filled  and  a  good 
work  result. 

Between  the  visible  church  and  the  man  who 
takes  a  chew  of  tobacco,  spits  and  says  "damn  it," 
there  is  a  great  gulf  fixed.  I  refer  to  the  Protestant 
Church,  whatever  its  particular  ism  may  be,  and  hold 
the  fault,  the  length  and  breadth  and  depth  of  that 
gulf  to  be  mostly  due  to  the  church.  From  the 
churches  have  been  hurled  fire  brands,  execrations, 
condemnations,  woes  without  number,  until  the  poor 
sheep  have  huddled  together  in  the  corner  of  the 
pasture  farthest  from  the  bars  and  the  road  leading 
to  shelter  and  safety.  For  a  long,  long  time  the  start 
and  the  road  up  to  Heaven  have  been  revealed  in 
mystery,  strange  emotions,  whisperings,  new  births, 
sobs,  groanings,  thus  adding  to  one's  natural  awe  of 
the  Unseen  so  many  barb-wire  fences  to  be  climbed 
and  ditches  to  be  crossed  in  the  dark.  The  simple, 
ordinary  sinner  just  lets  it  all  go  till  he  may  really 
see  a  ghost  or  has  to  call  a  minister  for  a  funeral  or 
wedding.  To  preach  hell-fire,  the  wrath  of  God, 
eternal  ruin  and  degenerate  humanity  to  men  who  are 
so  cornered  by  great  needs  here  and  now,  that  long 
hours  of  faithful  toil  yield  but  scant  provisions  for 
common  every-day  needs,  is  simply  slamming  the  door 
in  their  faces.  Then  to  enlarge  on  God's  glory.  His 
wealth  of  resources  and  way  of  shutting  us  up  between 
our  cradles  and  our  graves,  with  misery  enough  for 
everybody  right  here  and  now,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
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blackness  of  darkness  beyond  the  grave,  puts  Him  in 
a  bad  light  if  He  really  meant  it  when  He  said  call 
Him  Father.  The  case  is  helped  but  little,  if  God  is 
really  out  to  arrest  all  criminals  and  hurry  them  into 
judgment,  when  He  sends  a  nicely  dressed  and  meek 
looking  officer  of  the  law  to  make  the  arrest :  a  man 
that  goes  inside  a  big,  empty  building,  a  carpet,  seats 
and  an  organ  being  the  usual  furnishing,  and  from  a 
raised  platform  reads  from  a  book,  bows  his  head  in 
prayer,  and  talks  a  half  hour  to  a  few  quiet  people 
and  then  rests  on  his  beat.  That  sort  of  policing  the 
world  in  the  interest  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is 
strangely  weired  to  a  mere  onlooker  and  liable  to  be 
taken  as  a  mere  farce  in  the  light  of  a  genuine  police 
force  and  a  real  city  government.  It  leaves  the  King 
and  the  Kingdom  clouded  in  fancy  and  strangers  to 
first-class  business  methods. 

Few  men  bent  on  evil  would  be  frightened  from 
their  purpose  simply  because  an  easy-going  divine  had 
pronounced  against  it  at  the  Sabbath  services  of  his 
particular  sect.  Every  man  is  a  sort  of  worshiping 
animal,  and  the  man  of  a  family,  hard  worked  and 
honest,  tho  he  may  have  no  particular  church  home, 
does  usually  have  some  hand-made  religion  where 
sound  sense  and  Bible  are  the  chief  ingredients,  and 
the  hope  of  better  things  to  come  shines  steadily  before 
him.  I  take  it  that  every  effort  of  man  to  reach  up 
the  hand  of  faith  to  God  stands  for  just  that  much 
genuine  religion,  and  the  onlooking  God  accepts  it  as 
a  friendly  approach  to  Him,  whether  it  be  from  an 
African  forest  where  pygmies  dwell,  or  a  great 
metropolis  where  sinners  pray.  And  tho  God  may  feel 
it  the  most  intelligent  worship  and  the  greatest  credit 
to  His  providence  to  have  men  come  in  the  name  of 
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His  Son,  Who  has  revealed  Him ;  still,  if  He  calmly 
watched  each  sparrow's  fall  He  cannot,  on  a  techni- 
cality, cooly  ignore  any  troubled  human  heart.  The 
historic  Christian  religion  is  the  clearest,  brightest, 
purest  of  all  the  teachings  of  the  Unseen,  and  accord- 
ing to  its  own  tenents  lays  its  strongest  emphasis  on 
its  spread  into  and  throughout  the  world  by  its  be- 
lievers, and  yet  in  no  way  is  it  more  discredited  than 
by  the  penny  collections  and  lack  of  resources  for  this 
very  purpose  in  this  age  of  push  and  material  suc- 
cess. This  slow  pace  in  reaching  out  its  colonies, 
while  teaching  its  hard  doctrines  as  to  universal  danger 
and  loss  of  souls  has  been  no  small  means  of  discredit- 
ing the  Christian  claims.  No  religion  can  hope  to 
survive  that  stands  over  against  the  paternal  kindness 
of  God,  against  the  reason  of  reasonable  men  and  the 
hopes  of  all  for  better  things. 

The  Christian  minister,  as  a  man  of  prayer  and 
honest  convictions,  is  respected  and  welcomed  into  the 
homes  of  toil,  and  had  he  no  ism  to  serve,  no  particu- 
lar altar  for  tears  and  testing,  no  worldly  setting  of 
wealth,  culture  or  creed,  but  a  heart  and  hand  like  those 
of  the  ^Master,  his  mission  might  prove  thrice  blessed 
right  here  and  now  and  in  the  world  to  come  above 
all  price.  Like  a  giant  with  a  wounded  heel  the 
Church,  the  real  one  and  only  Church — not  yours  or 
mine,  or  any  man's — pushes  its  way  slowly  along  the 
centuries,  masters  kingdoms  and  empires,  lifts  up  the 
fallen,  opens  the  doors  of  hope,  heals,  ennobles,  blesses 
and  proves  its  vital  relations  to  men  and  the  Unseen 
God. 

It  is  not  a  mere  house  built  by  toiling  men  or 
noble  women  and  sweet  Sabbath  school  children ;  built 
because  the  opposition  had  made  the  old  church  too 
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warm  for  comfort;  built  because  the  "come-outers" 
had  a  new  notion  intolerable  to  the  old  flock;  built 
as  a  monument  to  some  man  and  an  ornament  to  the 
city ;  a  house  built  in  spite,  in  pride,  in  pretense :  tho 
its  tower  split  the  clouds  and  its  windows  dazzle  the 
sunlight  with  artistic  splendor  and  glory  of  colors, 
a  house  is  not  a  church,  the  church  of  the  living  God, 
and  no  man  knows  this  better  or  more  fully  than  the 
great  army  of  toiling  men  in  plain  clothes  and  good 
friends  with  God.  The  church  is  not  buildings,  books 
or  bells,  but  a  life  God  made  and  God  planted  in  man. 
Founded  on  human  need,  or  reason,  or  even  God's 
glory,  tho  a  corner-stone  in  the  orderly  wall  of  things 
builded  about  us,  the  Church  might  still  fail,  since 
human  needs  might  be  suffered,  human  reason  be  set 
aside  by  clearer  light,  God's  glory  be  satisfied  with  a 
splendid  effort  and  all  the  walls  and  laws  and  works 
of  nature  be  thrown  aside  for  more  perfect  things. 

The  resurrection  from  the  dead  under  proper  con- 
ditions offers,  perhaps,  the  very  best  evidence  of  a 
true  religion.  Where  all  men  are  called  upon  to  die 
this  use  of  death  would  largely  justify  its  existence 
even  among  most  highly  favored  creatures.  Between 
Jesus  dead  and  alive  again,  the  Christian  religion 
sprang  into  life.  The  Christ  let  everything  that  could 
hinder  or  disprove  His  claims  pile  on  Him  while  held 
in  the  new  tomb  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea :  C?esar  shut 
Him  in  with  all  the  power  of  the  Roman  Empire; 
death  shut  Him  in  with  all  the  power  of  nature ;  the 
shame  of  the  cross  shut  out  the  last  fond  hope  of  His 
fame.  He  had  no  following,  no  written  records,  no 
territory,  no  swords,  no  battleships.  Against  His 
claim  to  be  a  king  and  the  founder  of  a  kingdom 
nothing  was  left  but  a  broken  dead  body — a  corpse. 
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So  hopeless  a  failure  was  He  to  identity  as  the  Son 
of  God  or  the  Jewish  Messiah  that  no  craft,  no  inven- 
tion, no  reasoning,  no  mere  human  power  could  have 
brought  about  results  that  then  took  place  and  have 
since  come  to  pass.  Creeds  have  become  powerful 
as  great  nations ;  books  stronger  than  fleets  of  battle- 
ships ;  consecrated  bells  have  clanged  out  over  nine- 
teen centuries ;  multitudes  of  citizens  have  entered 
His  Kingdom,  and  the  sad  heart  of  man  has  found 
peace  in  His  name.  In  the  Easter  light  thus  the  World 
has  a  religion  seemingly  founded  on  one  vital  fact, 
a  King  who  came  out  from  the  Unseen  and  a  Kingdom 
offering  the  richest  blessings  to  its  citizenship. 
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Chapter  VII. 

CROWDED    STATIONS. 

I  recall  my  first  visit  to  one  of  my  Wyandotte 
members,  one  who  had  given  way  to  the  use  of  strong 
drink,  tho  possessed  of  a  keen,  common  sense.  I  made 
two  or  three  efforts  to  see  her  before  she  would  even 
let  me  enter  her  home.  When  she  finally  admitted 
me  to  her  home  she  was  waiting  with  a  ready  tongue 
to  prove  that  Bible  promises  were  too  good  to  be  true 
and  all  the  warnings  too  mean  for  a  square  deal 
between  a  great  God  and  a  measly  little  man.  She 
looked  up  with  a  curious  twinkle  in  her  sadly  beset 
eyes,  after  I  had  tried  to  show  her  that  God  does  care, 
and  she  asked  me  if  I  loved  her.  I  said  yes,  without 
lying.  Then  she  looked  me  squarely  in  the  face  and 
said  "If  you  saw  a  soul  ten  times  worse  than  this  old 
beer-soaked  body  do  you  suppose  you  could  love 
that?" 

Her  heart  was  in  that  question,  and  a  nobler  self 
seemed  fairly  pushing  aside  the  depraved  countenance, 
pressing  itself  forward  like  the  face  of  a  prisoner 
against  the  grate  of  his  cell  looking  for  a  friend. 
Powers  were  present  there  in  that  human  body  that 
might  easily  arrest  the  interest  of  a  prince  of '  God 
Himself.  Is  it  not  possible,  after  all,  that  this  life, 
short  as  it  is,  vague  and  so  strangely  terminated  by 
so-called  death,  is  only  a  very  high  state  of  embryo 
existence  waiting  a  final  birth  into  a  real  life?  This 
life  looses  largely  its  mystery  and  its  fear  under  such 
a  view.     No  man   in   this   world  has   had   aught  of 
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choice  when  born  into  this  life  as  to  his  color,  his 
condition  of  riches  or  poverty,  disposition,  country  or 
parentage.  It  would  seem  perfectly  fair  and  natural 
if  this  stage  of  one's  being  were  devoted  to  choosing 
out  all  these  things  and  then,  when  one's  time  was 
fully  come,  being  born  again,  throwing  aside  the  fleshy 
temporal  part  of  the  body,  the  great  watery  sack,  and 
coming  out  into  this  or  another  world  with  a  perfect 
body  freed  from  pain  and  conditions  of  time  and 
space. 

While  yet  a  student  at  Princeton  I  determined  to 
devote  twenty  years  to  the  gospel  ministry,  and  a  sub- 
sequent twenty,  should  time  hold  out,  to  the  work  of 
a  statesman.  Accordingly,  all  through  the  years  of 
my  ministry  I  have  been  a  careful  student  of  the 
affairs  of  our  State  and  the  Nations.  The  time,  I  be- 
lieve, is  not  far  distant  when  the  most  enlightened 
peoples  and  rulers  of  the  world  will  see  the  need  of  a 
greatly  enlarged  code  of  international  laws,  a  confed- 
eration of  the  World's  States  and  a  Supreme  Court 
to  which  to  look  to  for  the  best  and  final  decisions. 
Much  must  be  done  to  usher  in  these  things  in  the 
way  of  preparation  for  them,  and  to  no  two  govern- 
ments will  a  greater  portion  of  this  work  fall,  I  be- 
lieve, than  to  the  United  States  and  Russia,  the  work 
of  the  former  resting  upon  loyalty  to  the  Constitution 
and  the  work  of  the  latter  the  integrity  of  the  Tsar. 

I  was  present  at  the  reception  given  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  by  President 
Cleveland  in  Washington,  nor  could  a  President  ap- 
pear in  a  better  light  than  did  Mr.  Cleveland  address- 
ing the  five  hundred  and  more  ministers  and  elders 
there  at  the  White  House.  He  reminded  them  of  the 
cares  of  state  that  often  tested  the  worth  of  public 
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men  and  referred  to  the  Christian  homes  in  all  the 
land  to  which  statesmen  often  turned  with  the  con- 
sciousness that  there  they  were  remembered  by  men 
of  prayer.  As  the  tears  coursed  down  his  own  face, 
while  referring  to  his  father's  prayers  and  his  home 
as  a  boy,  one  could  not  help  but  feel  that  the  American 
home  is  the  throne-room  of  this  great  country. 

Most  kindly,  too,  was  this  great  body  of  commis- 
sioners treated  to  the  hospitality  of  an  Ohio  Senator's 
home.  Here  in  a  home,  furnished  with  a  million 
dollars'  worth  of  furniture,  sturdy  elders  and  simple 
home  missionaries  wandered  as  tho  awed  by  the  palms 
and  vases,  the  silverware  that  would  make  a  good 
showing  as  a  metropolitan  jeweler's  store.  Then  the 
garden,  the  booths  and  caterers,  the  white  and  red 
drinks  from  lemon  tree  and  grapevine,  and  such  rare- 
bits as  mother  never  even  knew! 

A  week  in  Washington  reveals  our  great  country 
better,  more  fully  than  a  day-light  trip  from  ocean  to 
ocean.  There  prosperity  is  enthroned,  there  com- 
mercial success  and  statesmanship  have  become  one 
flesh.  Will  Washington  abide  ever  the  loyal  servant 
and  devoted  friend  of  a  nation  of  rulers  ?  The  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  is  near  kin  to  William  The 
Silent — not  Philip  the  Second  of  Spain.  This  Amer- 
ican Union  was  the  answer  to  Washington's  sword 
and  prayer,  not  the  curse  and  sword  of  George  Third 
of  England.  This  government  of  the  people  was  dedi- 
cated anew  and  hallowed  by  the  blood  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  his  boys — quite  2,500,000  boys  in  blue. 
Shall  it  grow  base  under  the  spell  of  commercialism 
and  pass  on  to  an  uncertain  future  as  an  Imperialistic 
Republic?  All  the  wealth  and  glory  of  the  nations 
could  not  atone,  all  the  alms-giving  and  temple  build- 
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ing  of  the  ages  could  not  justify,  all  the  tears  and 
groanings  and  sacrifices  of  the  past  could  not  make 
good  this  one  accident — or  mistake — or  crime  against 
the  integrity  of  a  people,  the  people  of  all  the  world, 
who  hope  for  peace  and  plenty  under  self-government, 
a  true  Republic. 

It  is  not  enough  that  the  American  Union  survived 
its  terrible  testing  when  the  solidity  of  the  Union  was 
tried  by  the  gigantic  sledge-hammers  of  eleven  re- 
bellious states.  It  was  not  enough  that  the  integrity  of 
the  Constitution  undergirding  this  Union  did  not 
break  when  the  nation  staggered  dizzy  and  bleeding 
in  the  midst  of  the  Civil  War,  the  worst  the  world 
ever  knew ;  never  will  the  day  dawn  when  danger  from 
without  or  disease  from  within  will  not  threaten  these 
liberties  common  to  all  our  people.  At  the  close  of 
the  Rebellion  the  country  could  boast  as  grand  a  patri- 
otism as  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  a  nation.  Invention, 
great  natural  resources,  confidence,  trade,  commerce, 
energy,  brain,  brawn — the  shower  of  gold  fell. 

The  old  merchant  of  other  days,  who  had  untangled 
a  bunch  of  shoestrings  and  carefully  laid  them  aside 
for  trade,  who  had  sorted  over  the  waste  that  it  might 
be  shelved  and  sold  at  its  real  value,  became  the  slow- 
going  old-timer  of  the  back-East.  His  clerk  had  gone 
West  and  cleared  in  a  few  months  more  money  than 
his  old  employer  could  show  for  a  long  life  of  busi- 
ness success.  Surely,  as  a  great  vine  hides  away  the 
wall  to  which  it  clings,  commercialism  began  to  climb 
and  fix  itself  upon  the  gray  walls  of  the  temple  of 
trade. 

Young  men  born  about  the  war  time  were  the 
men  of  peace,  all  the  zeal  and  courage  that  had 
marked  both  contending  armies  was  now  seen  in  busi- 
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ncss.  Railrcxids  and  mines,  lands  for  every  product, 
l)ridj2:c\s  and  hij^liways,  villages,  towns,  cities,  spring 
into  being.  State  after  state  was  added  to  the  Nation. 
Business  men  on  all  sides,  business  men  for  public 
service,  go  west  and  return  a  United  States  Senator 
was  the  order  of  things.  Slowly,  surely  patriotism 
began  to  feel  and  express  itself  in  terms  of  commer- 
cial enterprises.  Rapidly  did  the  change  follow.  Was 
not  the  true  battle-ground — the  field  of  trade?  The 
true  contest  of  nations — a  business  struggle?  The 
real  victory  and  spoils  of  battle — dollars?  ^Phe  wave 
swept  to  the  Pacific  coast,  turned  northward  and 
found  some  relief  in  Alaska;  then  over  to  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands,  and  rested  only  for  a  breath  in  the 
great  waters  lying  thousands  of  miles  north  and  south 
and  westward  in  its  course. 

We  all  know  the  incident  of  the  sunken  battleship, 
the  Maine.  Whether  it  was  the  hand  of  patriotism, 
commercialism  or  anarchy  that  exploded  that  torpedo 
so  ])regnant  with  destiny,  no  man  has  risen  to  make 
clear ;  but  whoever  runs  may  read  that  this  incident 
aroused  the  wrath  of  a  nation  believing  itself  first 
wronged  and  then  justified  in  denuding  the  boy  king 
of  Spain  of  his  island  possessions  in  both  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Oceans.  II  ad  it  been  a  true  i)atriotism, 
free  from  all  commercial  taint,  the  cost  would  first 
have  been  counted  in  terms  of  American  blood  and 
the  integrity  of  the  Constitution.  The  0|)en  Door  of 
China,  the  billion  dollars'  worth  of  luml)er  in  the 
Philip])ines,  the  hem]),  the  sugar  and  tobacco,  the 
])Osing  as  a  World  l^ower,  would  have  been  fairly 
weighed  against  the  taxes  for  battleships,  the  needs 
of  a  standing  army,  the  silent  ai)proach  to  the  Ameri- 
can  home   to    secure   boys    for   sea   and   chstant   land 
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lorces.  Militarism  would  iu;t  have  shared  the 
chariot  of  commercialism  and  demanded  the  widow's 
hoy  to  go  to  war  when  there  is  no  war ;  to  enlist  for 
a  three-years'  service  that  knows  no  furlough  or  re- 
turn to  dry  her  tears  or  give  her  body  decent  burial, 
should  she  sicken  and  die  durint^-  his  long  exile  while 
j)olicing  Asiatic  islands. 

As  a  citizen  who  had  a  right  to  a  voice  in  the  gov- 
ernment, I  tried  to  give  warning  against  holding  the 
Philippine  Islands,  arguing  that  a  true  Republic  could 
hold  no  "dependent"  territory  outside  the  hope  of 
statehood  in  far  off  seas,  inhabited  by  a  people  who 
resisted  our  commercialized  philanthropy  and  our  dis- 
interested desire  for  dollars. 

As  a  minister  I  urged  that  our  dealing  with  the  tx)y 
king  of  Spain  was  that  of  a  greater  power  asserting 
itself  as  mere  power  has  done  all  along  the  history 
of  men.  That  there  was  no  Washington  or  Franklin, 
no  natural  foundation  for  a  true  Republic  in  those  hot 
Asiatic  islands.  If  the  moral  spirit  of  America  was 
aroused  to  do  humanity  a  great  and  lasting  service, 
then  set  about  it  in  a  noble  way — do  not  kill  a  boy's 
earthly  father  and  then  teach  him  to  say  "Our  Father 
Who  Art  in  Heaven,''  since  it  would  confuse  in  the 
dull  heathen  mind  the  streets  of  gold  with  the  mould 
of  the  grave. 

If  the  country  needed  a  great  heart,  giant  of  right- 
eousness, to  look  down  the  ages  as  he  sat  in  the  chair 
of  Washington,  leading,  teaching,  toiling,  suffering 
as  Abraham  Lincoln  served  his  country  in  the  testing 
of  its  Union,  no  less  was  such  a  kingly  man  needed 
that  the  government  at  Washington  should  not  dare 
without  consent  of  the  people  to  launch  the  American 
Republic  on  a  career  of  conquest  and  imperialism.  All 
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this  was  as  a  breath  of  cool  air  that  no  one  knew  had 
past,  less  yet  felt.  Let  the  minister  who  starts  out  to 
win  his  bread  as  a  man  of  brains  and  influence  re- 
member that  he  will  find  ample  use  for  a  tack  puller 
and  hammer. 

Plain  as  daylight  I  saw  my  time  to  pull  up  the 
carpets  had  come.  All  my  splendid  hopes  to  fill  the 
new  church  building  and  prove  myself  a  worthy 
pastor  of  God's  plain  people  proved  quite  futile.  On 
the  sea  of  troubles  the  minister  is  too  often  a  sort  of 
derelict  or  floater  urged  on  from  point  to  point  by  the 
powers  fixed  and  masterful  in  the  local  churches.  I 
recall  a  visit  with  a  minister  who  refused  his  father's 
offer  of  $50,000  annual  salary  should  he  accept  a  posi- 
tion in  business.  With  the  light  of  heaven  and  the 
love  of  men  in  his  heart  he  accepted  ten  times  less 
compensation  and  gladly  gave  himself  to  the  spread- 
ing of  the  good  news  from  Heaven.  But  the  pews 
were  rented  and  the  same  faces  were  ever  before  him. 
He  plead  with  his  official  board  to  grant  him  six  weeks 
down-town,  where  he  might  by  ticket  shut  out  the 
rich  and  admit  the  plain  people  to  his  services  in  a 
large  hall.  They  refused.  He  was  bound  by  his  con- 
tract and  sadly  went  about  his  work  till  he  could  get 
away.  I  now  felt  as  never  before  the  limits  on  which 
a  minister  must  walk,  however  great  his  purpose  to 
urge  forward  any  church  enterprise,  and  I  candidly 
believe  the  strongest,  noblest  young  men  are  unwill- 
ing to  undertake  the  work  of  the  ministry  facing  the 
absolutism  of  the  local  governors  of  Protestant 
churches. 

I  removed  to  Trenton,  a  few  miles  further 
down  stream,  where  a  kindly  people  urged  me  to 
undertake  the  building  of  a  new  church.     I  had  little 
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heart  for  the  work,  however,  as  there  were  already 
three  churches  on  this  village  field.  Here  I  met  Michi- 
gan's distinguished  lawyer  and  statesman,  the  Hon. 
Don  M.  Dickinson,  and  was  given  free  course  to  his 
beautiful  library  of  several  thousand  volumes.  The 
great  open  fire-place,  the  library  hung  with  pictures 
of  Mr.  Cleveland,  Carlisle  and  other  distinguished 
statesmen,  the  genial  friendships  of  the  family  and 
the  quiet  hours  of  study  there  are  among  my  best 
memories.  However,  I  resigned  the  Trenton  charge 
and  moved  my  family  to  Mason,  going  on  to  Iowa 
to  aid  my  brother,  O.  D.  Ellett,  in  publishing  a  little 
temperance  paper  and  doing  *'job  work."  Right  here 
I  want  to  say  that  my  home  had  been  blessed  with 
five  children,  four  of  whom,  Winogene,  Wendell, 
Katherine  and  Stanton,  took  up  the  Mason  life ;  baby 
Elizabeth,  our  Wyandotte  baby,  having  lived  only  five 
months.  She  died,  the  stockiest,  most  promising  baby 
that  has  blessed  our  home.  It  gave  me  a  hard  testing 
to  leave  them  all  behind,  but  I  knew  the  months  would 
hurry  away  and  bring  the  day  of  our  reunion.  Under 
the  light  of  our  recent  bereavement,  the  accident  that 
took  away  my  elder  boy,  Wendell,  those  days  absent 
from  home  bring  only  regret.  Ten  months  I  learned 
business,  wrote  little  editorials,  stood  up  for  Russia 
when  nearly  all  the  rest  of  the  American  press  was  for 
Japan,  rode  twenty-five  miles  to  preach  on  Sunday, 
earning  three  dollars  for  each  trip,  had  my  fingers 
crushed  in  a  hand  press,  boarded  myself  most  of  the 
time,  while  my  brother  was  off  campaigning  as  a 
candidate  for  Congress,  and  finally  after  much  strenu- 
ous effort  got  ten  dollars  and  returned  home  to  Mason 
a  wiser  man. 

But  I  have  said  I  stood  up  staunchly  for  Russia, 
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believing  the  time  not  far  distant  when  the  United 
States  'as  a  people  will  find  that,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  Russia  is  the  natural  friend  of  America  and 
her  government  not  far  removed  from  ours  in  the 
progress  of  the  world.  If  a  people  be  so  greatly 
divided  by  blood,  taste,  education,  origin,  climate, 
geography,  history,  destiny,  that  they  can  not  be 
classed  or  massed  or  even  brought  to  think  together — 
a  half  hundred  fragments  of  different,  discordant 
self-centered  groups  spread  quite  around  and  up  and 
down  a  world — the  best  kind  of  government  possible 
for  them  is  an  Absolute  Monarchy,  reaching  them  all 
alike  and  available  for  them  all  in  time  of  need.  They 
could  no  more  be  formed  into  a  lasting  Republic  than 
the  wild  tribes  of  Africa  could  be  enrolled  into  a 
great  university  to  study  Esperanto.  Their  hope  of 
well  being  can  best  be  secured  through  the  courage 
and  kindness  of  the  one  in  absolute  authority.  Nor  is 
the  opportunity  to  bless  a  people  limited  if  that  one 
man  is  determined  to  do  his  people  a  goodly  service. 

Frederick  the  Great  is  an  example.  He  was  crushed 
down  by  the  weight  of  war  with  Austria,  France, 
Russia  and  other  minor  states,  but  came  out  of  it  all 
with  great  honor,  increased  territory,  and  the  hero  of 
many  battles.  Some  said  it  would  take  a  hundred 
years  for  Prussia  to  restore  herself  to  the  place,  the 
prosperity  she  had  before  the  war.  But  Frederick 
wore  his  old  blue  uniform,  furnished  seed  for  the 
wasted  fields,  appointed  committees  to  rebuild  the 
towns  and  villages  destroyed  by  the  wars,  rode  here 
and  there  to  distribute  alms  and  encourage  his  people, 
and  in  less  than  five  years  Prussia  bore  an  air  of 
prosperity  and  a  love  for  little  Fritz  that  makes  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  chapters  of  the  world's  history. 
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Philip  the  Second,  of  Spain,  gives  just  the  opposite 
picture.  In  his  morbid  zeal  to  destroy  all  opposition 
to  his  own  beliefs  he  wasted  the  resources  of  his 
country,  plotted,  schemed  and  fought  till  the  world 
reeked  in  blood,  his  country  a  ruin  and  his  name 
desecrated  for  all  times.  I  was  glad  when  Mr. 
Talmage  returned  from  Europe  and  declared  that  the 
most  democratic  and  worthy  of  the  crowned  heads  of 
the  Old  World  was  the  young  Tsar  of  Russia.  This 
judgment  history  will  some  day  approve.  Russia  was 
staggering  under  the  curse  of  strong  drink  when  he 
began  his  reign.  One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  close 
these  public  dens  of  carousing,  put  the  whole  control 
of  the  drink  evil  into  the  hands  of  the  government, 
make  men  get  an  order  for  *'vodka"  and  go  home  to 
drink  it.  The  carousing  and  treating,  the  shame  of 
public  drunkenness,  the  dangers  of  being  robbed,  the 
horde  of  venders  were  eliminated  and  Russia  began  to 
breathe  a  sober  breath.  This  one  man  could  do,  but  it 
would  have  been  absolutely  impossible  to  effect 
through  means  of  the  varied  classes  and  conditions 
surrounding  him.  Great  hearted  and  determined  to 
come  to  the  aid  of  his  millions  of  peasants  in  spite  of 
the  conditions  that  had  come  down  through  centuries, 
he  projected  the  Siberian  railroad  through  thousands 
of  miles  of  weary  waste,  here  and  there  a  penal  colony 
beckoning  on  to  be  turned  into  a  village  or  town  with 
free  homes  for  its  exiles.  What  government  has  made 
possible  a  nobler  change  for  its  prisons  or  granted  a 
greater  uplift  to  those  who  wait  and  watch  without 
hope?  Then,  too,  4,000  miles  of  wheat  belt  were  laid 
open  to  settlement.  The  peasant  was  offered  160  acres 
for  a  home  and  two  horses,  three  cows  and  seed  sup- 
plied him. 
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Of  course  there  was  jealousy  and  fear  when  this 
iron  arm  and  steel  hand  reached  above  India  and  the 
home  of  the  peasant  foreshadowed  an  army  of  mil- 
lions to  do  the  ''Little  Father's"  will.  China,  that 
twenty-five  years  ago  would  not  permit  a  telegraph 
wire  or  railroad  to  appear  within  her  territories  lest 
they  hinder  the  visits  of  departed  spirits,  learned  her 
lesson  from  Russia  and  gave  place  to  these  new  civil- 
izing influences.  Japan,  stirred  to  envy  by  fear  and 
her  own  desire  to  become  master,  struck  the  Russian 
hand  that  would  not  be  content  with  icy  Vladivostok 
but  reached  southward  for  an  open  port  at  Port 
Arthur. 

It  was  the  Tsar  who  granted  woman  suffrage 
to  Finland,  who  called  the  first  Peace  Confer- 
ence, who  extended  constitutional  rights  to  Russia, 
who  favored  religious  toleration.  As  a  crowning  act 
of  humanity  and  noble  self-sacrifice,  history  has  no 
parallel  to  his  magnanimity  in  concluding  peace  with 
misguided  Japan.  No  ruler  but  a  Lincoln  in  the 
position  of  a  Tsar  would  have  endured  the  continued 
reports  of  defeat  of  his  armies,  the  frustration  of  his 
well  laid  plans  and  the  ruin  of  his  stupendous  works 
already  nearing  the  finish,  as  did  Nicholas  II.  of 
Russia;  and  then  when  he  was  ready  to  change  all 
with  one  telling  staggering  blow,  seven  hundred  thou- 
sand hardy  men  in  arms,  ready  with  machine  guns  and 
the  most  powerful  field  pieces,  with  cold  winter  the 
Russian  ally  at  hand,  telephone  and  telegraph  and 
and  all  the  means  of  reaching  his  vast  army;  anxious 
and  skilled  generals  waiting  the  word  to  crush  their 
foe  now  barely  400,000  available  men,  some  mere 
boys,  ill  fitted  to  endure  the  hardships  of  winter  and 
the   blast  of  war,  their  generals   discouraged  of  the 
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hope  of  gaining  another  battle — no  ruler,  we  say,  but 
one  of  the  highest  type  of  manly  character  would  have 
withheld  the  blow  and  concluded  a  peace  honorable 
alike  to  both  friend  and  foe.  A  more  humane  act  is 
not  recorded  in  history,  a  wiser  cannot  be  found  in  the 
acts  of  diplomacy,  nor  has  absolute  government  a 
nobler  page  of  history  to  its  credit. 

The  world  today  has  no  greater  hope  of  a  mighty 
onward  movement  toward  better  things  for  universal 
man  than  centers  in  the  one  life  and  stupendous  power 
vested  in  the  present  Tsar  of  all  the  Russias.  Nor  is 
it  just  to  charge  against  this  man  or  his  people  the 
blackness  of  darkness  that  ages  ago  rested  on  the 
nations.  Who  can  blame  a  people  of  today  for  a 
scourge  that  fell  centuries  ago,  tainting  its  purest 
blood  and  undermining  the  hopes  of  long  generations  ? 
Asiatic  hordes  overran  Russia,  destroying  her  cities, 
paralyzing  her  civilization,  killing  600,000  of  her  sol- 
diers in  a  single  struggle.  Out  of  these  things  Russia 
is  nobly  moving  to  better,  higher  ground. 

Coming  up  from  an  entirely  different  origin  and 
experience,  along  roads  opened  by  Providence,  the 
United  States  of  America  is  endowed  with  natural 
resources,  schooled  in  the  spirit  of  liberty,  her  govern- 
ment vested  in  all  her  people,  with  hope  burning 
steadily  in  strong  towers  of  justice  reared  in  all  the 
land.  The  integrity  of  our  government  is  no  less 
essential  than  the  integrity  of  a  Tsar,  the  will  of  the 
people,  its  life  blood  ;  the  Constitution,  its  brain  matter, 
and  the  Declaration  of  Independence  its  heart  beat. 
Both  governments  have  their  duties  to  perform,  and 
of  this  duty  nothing  higher  or  holier  than  remaining 
true  to  the  tasks  set  them  by  high  Heaven — manly 
men  in  all  the  world,  the  end  of  war,  the  endless  reign 
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of  peace,  and  the  good  will  of  the  nations  fully  estab- 
lished. As  the  Russian  people  and  territory,  the 
thousand  problems  that  are  peculiarly  Russian  shut 
out  the  idea  of  her  being  a  Republic,  so  our  people, 
our  territory,  our  national  problems  and  destiny  forbid 
our  becoming  an  absolute  monarchy  or  any  sort  of  a 
monarchy,  or  undertaking  the  tasks  of  a  monarchy. 

When  the  hand  says  of  the  feet,  "I  have  no  need  of 
thee,"  or  the  eyes  of  the  hands,  "I  need  them  not,"  the 
chill  of  death  begins  to  creep  in  upon  the  nation  and 
the  spirit  of  Union,  which  is  the  life  of  a  Republic,  is 
in  deadly  peril.  In  a  Republic  every  citizen  is  a 
member  of  the  royal  or  ruling  family,  and  accordingly 
every  slight  or  wrong  or  injustice  that  falls  to  any 
citizen  or  section  falls  on  all  to  the  discredit  and 
injury  of  all.  No  form  of  government  is  more  deli- 
cate in  its  structure,  more  sensitive  in  its  entire  body 
and  more  in  danger  of  disorder  from  the  hand  of  evil. 
To  meet  the  full  demands  every  citizen  should  be 
sober,  industrious,  intelligent,  loyal  and  on  the  alert  to 
honor  and  protect  his  flag.  A  monarchy  may  rest  on 
the  sense  of  the  noble  names  of  a  few  great  families 
or  even  one  family  name,  but  a  RepubHc  calls  for 
every  family  to  contribute  to  the  honor  of  its  name. 
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Chapter  VII. 

MOUNTAIX-GORGE  AND  WASHOUT. 

I  returned  from  my  ten  months  in  Iowa,  Christmas, 
1904.  As  a  family  we  were  first  now  united  under 
our  own  vine  and  fig  tree.  Wendell  and  Stanton,  my 
two  boys,  and  I  were  often  found  in  a  bunch,  six  arms 
for  three  necks,  all  middle  walls  of  partition  removed 
and  one  of  the  boys  whispering,  "We  three  boys 
together  and  never  shall  forget."  Every  man  for  his 
liking,  but  make  me  a  heaven  of  boys  with  a  fair 
chance  for  boyish  sports  and  battles  and  games,  the 
streets  of  gold  will  not  excite  my  envy  or  the  angels 
be  more  at  home.  Wendell  and  I  played  checkers 
and  kicked  the  football  or  pitched  quoits.  When  he 
gained  a  point  I  had  a  double  pleasure  in  seeing  him 
win,  and  in  marking  how  his  pleasure  was  cut  into 
because  he  hated  to  beat  me.  W^hen  I  did  well  his  joy 
was  so  full  and  his  pride  in  me  so  genuine  that  a 
game  with  him  became  more  than  pastime.  I  lived  in 
him  in  the  sweetest  memory,  the  most  delightful 
fellowship  and  the  joy  of  a  far-off  outreaching  hope. 

His  pleasure  on  earning  a  dollar  for  me  was  so  com- 
plete that  this  master  unit,  the  dollar,  of  our  com- 
mercial age  might  have  thrilled  with  a  new  sense  of 
its  meaning  and  worth.  His  passion  to  make  me 
happy  seemed  unbounded  and  the  rivalry  of  my  boys 
to  be  good  to  me  has  been  my  nearest  approach  to 
Heaven.  And  why  should  men  take  thought  of  a 
glorious  city  and  a  sea  of  glass  in  the  world  to  come? 
Given  our  girls  and  our  boys  and  a  mountain  valley, 
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a  flock  of  sheep  and  some  cattle,  the  birds  and  flowers, 
some  fruitful  fields,  the  books  of  eternity  and  a  well- 
written  history  of  time,  the  stiff  mountain  climb  with 
its  overhanging  rocks,  strong,  refreshing  breezes  and 
far-of¥  look,  will  we  not  be  a  thousand  times  blessed, 
the  sense  of  evil  and  the  mystery  of  death  being 
forever  lifted?  But  I  cannot  write  more  of  these 
things.  Stanton  and  I  sleep  in  each  other's  arms. 
Wendell  can  never  come  back. 

While  preaching  in  Parma,  where  I  took  up  the 
work  on  my  return  from  Iowa,  I  made  my  first  bid 
for  political  preferment;  a  home  missionary  asking 
Michigan  to  send  me  to  the  United  States  Senate !  I 
promised  to  serve  the  people,  live  honestly,  and  as 
opportunity  came  aid  in  restoring  the  Republic  to  its 
true  estate — a  People's  Government  free  from  all  taint 
of  empire.  How  did  I  go  at  it?  How  begin  anything 
but  at  the  beginning  and  with  the  means  at  hand?  I 
could  get  space  in  the  Parma  News  and  it  published 
my  letter  of  announcement.  Some  half  dozen  other 
local  papers  saw  it  and  mentioned  the  matter.  The 
Detroit  Journal,  ever  fair  and  always  ready  to  do  a 
noble  turn,  published  a  half-column  statement  and 
printed  my  picture.  Was  I  not  a  candidate  with 
prospects  ?  Of  course  I  was  laughed  at  by  some  near 
friends,  and  winked  at  by  others  farther  off.  One 
good  Democrat,  who  had  been  in  the  Legislature  and 
had  had  cash  offered  him  ''to  make  it  unanimous," 
told  me  that  I  would  not  get  one  vote  when  the  time 
came.  But  the  time  never  came.  Grand  Rapids  and 
Detroit  embraced  to  defeat  the  opposition,  and  the 
dark  horse  perished  ignominously  in  his  stable. 

Nonetheless,  I  thought  myself  a  candidate,  a  dark 
horse,  and  had  great  satisfaction  in  believing  myself 
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worthy  of  the  trust.  One  of  Michigan's  leading  states- 
men, and  my  friend,  declared:  *'It  shall  be  a  poor 
man  this  time.  Michigan  will  send  a  man  for  what  is 
in  his  head  rather  than  what  he  has  in  his  hands." 

I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  the  plain  people  of 
the  American  Republic  will  ere  long  discover  that  it 
is  not  their  business  to  legislate  or  make  laws ;  nor  is 
it  their  task  to  execute  or  carry  out  laws  that  are 
made;  neither  is  it  their  duty  to  sit  in  judgment  on 
the  cases  under  the  law  and  determine  what  is  justice 
and  equity  in  each  particular  or  any  particular  case; 
all  these  things  belong  to  legislators,  the  courts  and 
executive  officers.  But  the  plain  people  will  discover 
that  it  is  their  part,  the  highest  and  holiest  of  all  the 
duties  of  a  people's  government,  to  choose  men  for 
these  places  of  trust,  these  duties  and  works  of  gov- 
ernment. Make  the  plain  people  wise  choosers  of  the 
nation's  servants  and  the  Republic  is  as  strong  and 
sure  as  the  rock  of  Gibraltar.  The  workman  knows 
the  man  by  his  side.  He  knows  himself,  but  he  must 
not  be  satisfied — he  must  study  men.  He  must  mark 
the  wood-carved  smile  of  the  schemer;  he  must  take 
stock  of  the  greed  of  the  selfish ;  he  must  distinguish 
between  large  fortunes  devoted  to  legitimate  enterprise 
and  fortunes  devoted  to  the  selfish  few.  We  want 
men  possessed  of  millions  to  push  back  the  mountains 
and  construct  tunnels,  build  bridges,  open  the  veins 
of  ore,  push  forward  the  wheels  of  progress  so  that 
homes  and  happiness,  hopes  and  health  and  Heaven 
can  freely  lie  within  the  reach  of  all.  If  the  Republic 
of  the  United  States  ever  fails  it  will  be  due  to  the 
fool  choices  made  by  the  plain  people  in  selecting  men 
tc  legislate,  adjudge  and  execute  our  laws.  The  great 
cry  of  human  liberty  today  is,  "Know  yourself ;  know 
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the  other  man  and,  choose  wisely."  I  candidly  believe 
the  line  of  purest  reason  drawn  across  all  of  our 
citizenship  would  pass  directly  through  our  plain  peo- 
ple on  whom  the  hope  of  the  world  rests. 

The  simple  life  in  the  ministry  has  its  rewards  as 
does  any  simple  life,  the  light-loaded  life,  anywhere. 
No  one  ever  felt  offended  at  me  for  not  making  a 
"coach  call' — that  is,  driving  up  to  the  door  and,  well 
dressed  and  gloved,  show  all  beholders  that  the  very 
wealthy  Mrs.  So-and-so  is  honored  by  a  call  from  her 
pastor,  the  Reverend  Augustus  Wellington  Crupeasy. 
I  never  had  a  fifteen  hundred  dollar  tenor  fill  my  pews 
with  alert,  aesthetic  lovers  of  music,  who  were  in 
ecstacy  while  he  reached  after  the  rafter  notes,  and  in 
slumber  land  when  I  reached  down  good  news  from 
Heaven.  I  never  saw  five  of  my  best  dressed  Bible 
class  members  strike  and  quit  their  job  because  plain 
Mrs.  Dutcher,  whose  boy  I  visited  and  cheered  and 
buried,  insisted  on  joining  my  class.  Of  course  I  did 
have  a  dear  old  farmer  tell  me  all  about  the  good  old 
days  after  the  war  when  he  could  get  a  dollar  and 
fifty  cents  for  a  bushel  of  wheat  and  now  sold  wheat 
just  as  good  for  barely  ninety  cents  per  bushel,  and 
however  hard  I  pleaded  for  the  man  who  ate  the  loaf 
in  the  city,  the  dear  old  brother  still  insisted  that  wheat 
should  be  up  and  that  twenty-five  cents  for  the  annual 
collection  for  Foreign  Missions  was  all  he  could 
afford. 

The  many  isms  of  the  small  town  still  bring  the 
usual  three  or  four  half -paid  divines  together  to  cut 
from  a  loaf  barely  sufficient  for  one.  My  hands  have 
opened  slowly  to  take  my  share,  though  the  hope  of 
getting  these  good  men  to  strike  the  "ism  devil,"  and 
bring  about  happy  unions  and  better  service,  has  not 
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forsaken  me.  Better  far  close  up  the  churches,  put 
the  easy-going  divines  on  good  farms,  and  secure  a 
gospel  man  to  open  the  Bible  in  each  home  and  make 
religion  purely  domestic  than  continue  the  farce  of 
the  feeble  isms  and  irreligion.  The  time  is  not  far 
distant,  I  believe,  when  business  men  will  utterly 
refuse,  as  will  the  aiding  Boards  of  the  churches,  to 
inflict  a  new  or  other  church  upon  a  town  already 
over-supplied.  Then,  too,  the  ism  that  stands  for  the 
smallest,  narrowest  door  into  the  great  Kingdom  of 
God,  will  stand  the  poorest  outlook  for  preachers  and 
supplies  and  will  naturally  subside,  turning  its  house 
over  for  a  library,  a  hall  or  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Every 
town  and  village  should  have  its  well  lighted  and 
warmed  reading  room,  its  place  for  the  boys  to  play 
games  and  find  shelter  from  the  storm.  Let  the  slight 
causes  for  divisions  give  way  to  the  strong  reasons  for 
union,  and  these  blessings  will  multiply  till  the  very 
name  of  religion  will  stand  for  brotherhood  that  is 
brotherly  and  a  fatherhood  of  God  that  is  divinely 
paternal.  When  I  shall  have  finished  my  work  as  a 
statesman,  see  the  flag  restored  to  the  bounds  of  the 
constitutional  limits  of  our  territory,  our  homes  all 
alike  safe  under  the  flag,  patriotism  the  handmaid  of 
neither  commercialism  or  imperialism  but  the  common 
tie  that  binds  every  home  and  every  state  into  one 
great  fair  Union — I  shall  again  secure  me  a  Home 
Mission  field  and  pray  God  to  let  me  breathe  out  my 
last  breath  there. 

The  home  is,  I  believe,  the  noblest  institution  on 
Earth.  No  state,  no  fraternity,  no  religious  sect  can 
measure  up  more  than  a  fragment  of  blessing  or 
service  or  honor  or  vital  need  along  side  of  the  im- 
measurable claims   of  the  home.     Out  of  the  home 
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element  states  are  made,  institutions  flourish  and  all 
true  progress  is  achieved.  I  am  perfectly  serious 
when  suggesting  that  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  far 
more  likely  to  be  established  first  through  the  homes 
of  men  and  then  on  into  the  churches  and  society  and 
nations  than  it  is  to  come  by  the  way  of  the  churches 
and  then  into  the  homes,  and  so  out  to  society  and  the 
nations.  The  final  far-off  goal  to  which  all  things 
tend,  I  believe,  is  the  true  home  where  the  earthly 
father  is  good  friend  with  the  Heavenly ;  the  wife  and 
mother,  her  husband's  sincere  admirer  and  lover;  the 
children  the  highest  gifts  of  Heaven,  to  be  loved  and 
trained  as  though  still  bound  by  nature  in  the  parents' 
side,  to  be  really  born  again  a  citizen,  immortal  and 
holy,  for  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  The  Bible  can  do^ 
it:-  work  largely  without  so  much  as  ever  a  thought  of 
high  spire  or  clanging  bell  if  the  gospel  man  will  sit 
down  by  the  hearth  and  con  its  sacred  pages.  The 
home  can  be  made  into  Bethel,  the  very  gate  of 
Heaven,  where  the  purest  reason  abounds  and  the 
Spirit  of  God  teaches,  recalls,  corrects  and  comforts. 

That  the  true  home  may  be  established  everywhere, 
the  ism  must  subside.  Commercial  supremacy  will 
never  yield  universal  good  to  men,  however  hard  the 
battle  is  waged.  The  universal  heart  must  be  dis- 
covered and  laid  bare,  and  the  battle  must  be  for  its 
individual  blessing.  Invention,  trade,  commerce,  high- 
ways, subways,  harvests,  houses,  monuments,  arts, 
ease,  culture,  must  all  have  a  place  and  share  in  the 
ages  of  human  toil,  but  for  this  toil  the  reward  is  not 
simply  gold  but  father  and  mother  love,  love  of  hus- 
band and  love  of  wife,  brother  love  and  sister  love, 
neighbor  love  and  flag  love,  shared  rich  and  full  and 
free  by  all  the  children  of  men.    Then  will  your  door 
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swing  open  revealing  a  true  kingdom  within :  there 
will  the  queen  in  her  virtue  receive  the  stranger  and 
display  her  riches  in  sons  and  daughters,  while  the 
crime  of  war,  aimed  directly  against  her  heart  and  her 
little  ones,  shall  be  classed  as  the  blackest,  beastly 
murder  that  ever  cursed  a  world.  Monster  man 
turned  beast,  entrapped  in  the  jaws  of  greed,  eating 
away  the  bloody  stumps  of  his  own  hands,  his  appetite 
for  blood  whetted  by  the  warm  heart  of  his  brother 
which  he  has  just  consumed  shall  never  again  curse 
this  world. 

What  the  wide,  wide  world  needs  and  what  alone 
will  bring  universal  blessing,  is  the  heart  that  truly 
cares.  Never  mind  the  toil-stained  hand ;  never  mind 
the  empty  purse ;  never  mind  the  storm  that  pelts,  the 
ills  that  fall ;  do  you  really,  truly  care  for  me  as 
though  I  were  a  man,  a  brother-man?  Never  mind 
your  creed  or  spire  or  bell  or  book,  your  trinity,  or 
definition  of  divinity,  does  the  great  God,  who  spoke 
to  the  dark  and  made  the  Sun  up  yonder  its  master, 
does  He  care?  Does  He  care  because  I  am  lame? 
Does  He  want  to  be  good  friends  with  me,  sorry  I 
lost  my  job,  sorry  because  little  Mary  broke  her  arm. 
sorry  for  me  because  my  boy  drowned?  Say,  if  you 
really  care  and  God  cares,  why  it  is  not  so  bad  after 
all,  for  you  and  I  and  God  can  straighten  it  all  out. 

Only,  you  must  not  cease  to  care  and  God  must  let 
His  love  like  the  dews  of  Heaven  fall  on  men  every- 
where. 

Now  when  men  shall  care,  and  care  because  God 
cares,  they  shall  build  the  subway  under  Behring  Sea 
and  join  the  American  railway,  extending  from  Cape 
Horn  along  the  Andes  and  the  Rockies,  up  to  the 
point  in  Alaska  where  it  dives  under  the  sea  to  emerge 
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on  Russian  tracks,  reaching  far  away  over  populous 
Siberia,  far  away  to  St.  Petersburg  and  all  Europe. 
France  and  England  shall  forget  war,  secure  of  justice 
under  the  lamp  already  lighted  at  the  Hague,  and 
shall  join  hands  beneath  the  waters  of  the  English 
Channel  and  so  keep  pace  with  men  of  larger,  nobler 
times. 

The  dark  continent  of  Africa  will  not  only  yield 
her  gold  and  harvests  and  precious  stones  to  the 
many  powers  that  meet  along  a  hundred  boundary 
lines,  but  the  spirit  of  plenty  and  enough  to  spare  will 
dominate  the  neighbor  nations  and  the  joy  of  being 
just  and  being  kind  will  flourish  as  never  before  in  all 
the  Old  World.  The  great  waters  of  the  Nile  will  be 
arrested,  freighted  with  the  soil  carried  down  from 
mountains  thousands  of  miles  within  the  African  in- 
terior, and  instead  of  being  permitted  to  waste  itself 
in  the  sea  will  be  turned  far  and  wide  over  old  Sahara 
and  make  her  deserts  to  pulse  with  life  of  every  tree 
and  vine  good  for  fruit,  with  harvests  plenty  for 
millions  yet  unborn.  Out  from  this  great  garden  spot 
her  fruits  and  flowers  will  be  carried  by  fleet  mer- 
chantmen on  sea,  on  land,  in  air,  into  far-off  lands  in 
all  the  world.  From  Sahara's  gardens  shall  come 
flowers  to  the  tables  of  cultured  Russians  in  cold 
Siberia,  where  the  sons  of  farmer  peasants  shall  give 
to  the  world  the  highest  works  of  art  and  teach  the 
noblest  lessons  of  nature  ever  known  to  man.  India 
will  put  away  her  foolish  systems  of  Caste  that  have 
tied  her  hands,  dulled  her  ear  and  blinded  her  eyes. 
She  will  catch  the  music,  far  off,  soft  and  low,  to 
which  her  children  shall  listen  and  sing  to  make  glad 
the  hearts  of  all  the  world.  The  railroad  from  Cairo 
to  the  Cape  will  soon  be  realized  and  its  branches  and 
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rival  systems  shall  expel  the  darkness  of  long  ages. 
The  drink  curse  will  follow  the  slave  curse  to  its  own 
place. 

The  black  man  with  his  sober  head  and  white 
heart  will  compel  men  everywhere  to  forget  the  color 
of  his  skin.  The  confederated  islands  of  the  Pacific 
will  form  a  great  Venice  in  which  no  Doge's  castle  or 
bridge  of  sighs  shall  be  found.  Australia,  taught  of 
England  and  America,  like  some  great  university,  shall 
discipline  all  the  groups  of  islands  among  which  she 
shall  sit,  proud,  contented,  happy  as  a  queen  mother. 
Japan  shall  make  atonement  for  the  shedding  of  blood 
by  sending  her  fleet  merchantmen  into  every  harbor  of 
the  world,  distributing  merchandise,  the  fruits  of 
peace,  with  a  smile  of  good  cheer  and  good  will  to  all 
men.  Sagely  old  China  shall  rise,  and  with  the  far 
off  view  of  her  distant  past  in  mind  search  out  the 
distant  future  and  teach  men  the  world  around  to 
pause  and  listen  to  the  far-sounding  bells  of  Eternity 
rather  than  the  tick  of  a  Yankee  clock.  And  thus  men 
will  fight  their  battles  with  nature,  gaining  their  high- 
est achievements  over  human  nature,  and  the  Maker 
of  the  World  will  be  glad. 

The  missions  of  creeds  and  revelations  are  finally 
to  be  fulfilled  in  a  world  the  home  of  man.  The 
undergirdings  of  constitutions  and  of  thrones  are  to 
bless  and  make  possible  the  home  haven,  these  little 
mirrors  of  Heaven,  the  homes  of  men.  This  means 
that  a  blow  aimed  at  a  boy  is  rebellion  against  God. 
This  means  that  pure,  wise  children  born  of  wise  and 
pure  parents  are  the  heirs  of  a  noble  destiny.  This 
means  that  mothers  must  fill  their  high  destiny  looking 
to  a  great  ideal  rather  than  living  for  the  hour  of 
dress,  the  fettid  breath  of  false  society  and  the  rusty 
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chains  of  pride.  In  the  great  better  times,  the  era  of 
sacred  homes,  all  who  have  brought  their  contributions 
to  this  dawning  shall  be  remembered  by  Heaven  for 
their  self-denial,  their  patient  endurance  to  preserve 
the  integrity  of  home  and  exalt  the  name  of  father, 
mother,  son,  daughter.  Every  sweet  thing  of  our  day 
was  handed  down  to  us  by  some  silent  world  builder, 
some  home  benefactor,  who  seized  and  held  the  bitter 
fruit  till  it  ripened  in  his  faithful  hands.  Shall  we 
fail  to  grasp  the  bitter  part  given  to  us,  holding  it 
faithfully  in  God's  light  till  it  is  recreated,  a  new 
blessing  born  out  of  the  nobility  of  sacrifice? 
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Chapter  VIII. 

HEAVY   GRADES. 

It  was  a  warm  summer  day  in  August,  1883,  when 
the  leaves  of  the  great  woods  that  surrounded  my 
Httle  mountain  home  hung  Hmp.  The  birds  sought 
their  restful  shades  and  the  slow,  sharp  call  of  the 
harvest  fly  seemed  a  protest  against  the  usual  quiet 
life  of  this  home  lost  in  the  woods.  I  caught  the 
spirit  of  rest  and,  barefooted,  laid  down  on  the  floor 
in  the  little  sitting  room  of  our  mountain  home  and 
fell  asleep.  My  father's  call  aroused  me,  telling  me 
that  a  gentleman  and  lady  wanted  to  see  me,  some 
Princeton  friends.  I  have  received  no  greater  sur- 
prise since  I  was  born.  Duncan  Edwards,  my  favorite 
classmate,  all  the  way  back  in  the  mountain  from 
somewhither!  I  could  not  find  my  shoes.  My  father 
could  locate  no  trace  of  them.  Where  were  my  socks  ? 
Confusion  took  hold  of  me  and  for  just  one  minute  I 
wished  there  were  no  such  things  as  conventional 
relations  or  need  of  clothes. 

Only  a  few  minutes  I  suffered,  and  waited;  soon 
my  father  came  to  my  relief  with  an  old  shoe  and  a 
slipper  and,  Horace  Greely  like  as  to  my  dress,  I  went 
out  to  greet  my  friend  and  for  the  first  time  meet  his 
mother.  They  had  sized  up  all  our  evidences  of  back- 
woods poverty  and  abandon.  I  did  my  best  to  be 
natural,  but  did  not  the  Edwards  own  nearly  a  whole 
block  in  Brooklyn — and  what  would  he  think  of  me 
and  such  a  home?  Mrs.  Edwards  was  nicely  dressed 
and  the  two  of  them  had  driven  twenty-five  miles  to 
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call  on  me.  My  own  mother — brave,  noble,  sweet 
mother,  worthy  of  the  best  in  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven, 
— never  knew  luxury  and  often  faced  absolute  neces- 
sity. She  had,  too,  thrown  aside  her  old  shoes  and 
with  the  ease  that  comes  to  the  barefoot  boy,  gone  out 
to  the  garden  to  pick  a  few  berries.  She  noticed  the 
strangers  and  came  bravely  up  to  her  own  door  and  I 
introduced  my  mother  to  the  Edwards.  They  had 
noble  hearts  and  splendid  culture  and  did  all  mortal 
could  do  to  shut  out  the  busy  tongues  of  a  chattering 
group  of  contrasts  that  fairly  filled  the  air,  not  with 
sounds,  but  feeling.  O,  my  brave  mother!  Flooded 
by  the  whole  great  river  of  dividing  waters,  how  well 
she  bore  up  under  it  all!  Her  life  had  been  one  of 
silent  endurance.  With  all  the  instincts  of  a  cultured 
lady,  all  the  desire  for  knowledge  and  purpose  to  get 
on  in  the  world,  her  years  of  toil  had  given  her  but  a 
bare  living  in  this  lonely  place.  Yet  here  she  had 
mastered  her  Milton  and  knew  the  plays  of  Shake- 
speare far  into  their  subtle  depths  of  human  character. 
She  had  called  my  attention  to  the  mysteries  of  the 
human  will  and  raised  for  me  many  of  the  world-old- 
questions  in  mental  and  moral  philosophy.  How  I 
honored  and  loved  her,  but  O,  at  this  moment  how 
wealth  and  education  mocked  at  us !  How  I  wanted 
to  tell  the  Edwards  of  my  mother's  splendid  mind  and 
do  her  honor  at  that  moment  when  she  was  fighting 
the  demon  of  pride  and  suffering  because  she  felt  her- 
self unworthy  of  the  presence  of  a  Princeton  under- 
graduate and  the  power  of  educated  luxury  and 
wealth. 

Only  a  little  while  the  Edwards  tarried  on 
our  rough  board  platform  at  the  one  door  of  the 
house.     They  had  a  long  ride  before  them  and  must 
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soon  be  going.  I  passed  down  the  narrow,  rough  road 
with  them,  trying  to  forget  my  bare  heel  that  flopped 
in  my  sHpper,  trying  to  forget  the  old  shoe  that  girdled 
the  other  heel,  but  at  heart  sick  because  of  my  mother's 
evident  confusion  and  pain.  I  was  soon  back  home, 
having  planned  to  meet  the  Edwards  the  next  week  in 
their  boarding  house  on  the  old  Delaware.  Never  did 
God  more  tenderly  set  His  stamp  of  approval  on  true 
filial  affection ;  my  heart  was  bare  to  my  mother  and 
she  saw  in  my  eye  a  love  and  a  loyalty  that  would  not 
quake  at  contrast  or  yield  a  mite  the  sense  of  her 
great  worth.  There  was  Heaven  in  her  beautiful  eyes 
and  her  robe  of  righteousness  seemed  to  cover  her  as 
a  mantle  when  we  looked  into  each  other's  eyes  and 
found  two  sound  hearts  beneath.  Brave  little  mother 
of  eight  boys  and  two  girls,  I  will  be  your  preacher 
boy  and  statesman,  and  I  believe  the  people  of 
Michigan  will  stand  by  our  purposes  to  exalt  the  home 
of  the  lowly  poor  and  make  this  great  nation  a  truth 
in  the  sight  of  Heaven. 

While  I  was  a  student  in  Princeton  Seminary,  won- 
dering if  some  field  would  not  open  to  employ  me  for 
the  summer  vacation,  the  little  Presbyterian  church  of 
Holt,  Michigan,  had  written  that  they  desired  to  pro- 
cure a  student  supply.  I  offered  my  service,  only  to 
receive  word  that  the  church  had  determined  not  to 
employ  a  student,  as  he  would  soon  go  away  and  leave 
them  still  vacant.  On  hearing  this  news  I  wrote  them 
that  I  had  worked  my  way  thus  far  in  life;  that  I 
would  come  and  work  for  my  board  with  some  farmer, 
preach  for  them  and  at  the  end  of  the  summer,  if  no 
good  had  been  done,  I  would  call  it  quits  and  return 
without  compensation — promising  to  be  no  worse 
among  them  than  the  devil  or  a  cyclone.     My  letter 
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was  read  and  an  invitation  to  come  was  extended.  I 
came,  and  instead  of  the  stumpy  frontier  I  found  a 
suburb  of  the  Capital  City;  a  home  with  a  grand  old 
Scotchman,  Uncle  John  Thorburn,  and  every  comfort 
and  opportunity  for  service.  How  my  heart  swelled 
in  me  at  this  foretaste  of  the  ministry!  Full  congre- 
gations, friends  on  all  sides,  and  on  my  return  to 
Princeton  one  hundred  and  sixty  good  dollars  for 
salary,  beside  I  had  determined  whom  I  wanted  to  be 
the  Mrs.  EUett  of  my  home. 

When  quite  a  young  boy  I  read  "Put  Yourself  in 
His  Place,"  by  Charles  Reed.  I  have  tried  to  do  this 
a  thousand  times  by  means  of  a  vivid  imagination ;  nor 
has  any  one  mental  effort  been  of  really  more  helpful 
service.  To  imagine  yourself  the  other  person,  seek 
out  the  feelings  that  might  be  his,  clothe  your  life 
with  the  circumstance  belonging  to  another,  gathering 
from  another's  looks  and  gestures  a  likeness  of  what 
he  thinks  and  feels,  proves  finally  one  of  the  most 
fruitful  means  of  securing  a  knowledge  of  human 
nature ;  beside  it  always  acts  as  a  restraint  to  one's 
selfish  longings  and  personal  interests.  It  schools 
without  warping,  it  educates  without  dwarfing,  it  gives 
the  broader  view  and  wider  chance  for  the  better  side 
of  a  life.  On  starting  back  from  Holt  to  Princeton, 
with  this,  to  me,  large  sum  of  money,  with  my  exalted 
ideals  of  the  granite  character  in  men,  that  was  evi- 
dent in  this  splendid  community  of  Scotch  and  English 
and  Geramn  Americans,  life  seemed  a  noble  poem  to 
be  lived  out  on  the  stage  with  men,  under  the  direction 
and  eye  of  a  kindly  overruling  Providence. 

I  still  hold  the  same  view  but  the  circle  has  been 
enlarged  to  give  place  to  the  small  soul,  the  shallow 
ho'cid,   the  "bitter  breathing  and  the  weak  bully,   the 
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dark  hours,  the  dismal  swamps,  the  desert  places,  the 
dust  and  the  devil.  The  far  off  view,  the  fixed  and 
perfect  plan  are  still  there,  but  the  ministry  of  mice 
and  vermin,  the  doings  of  drouth  and  mould,  the  make 
believe  and  the  wooden  heart,  the  artificial  smile  and 
the  might  of  musk  play  their  large  parts  within  their 
narrow  bounds  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  I  then 
dreamed. 

I  then  supposed  all  ministers  were  as  brethren 
and  came  and  went  under  the  searchlight  of  a  Holy 
Spirit  that  made  ministers  the  greatest  power  for 
good  on  Earth.  I  now  hold  more  with  the  boy,  who 
came  to  the  door  when  a  stranger  stopped  at  the  gate, 
hearing  a  great  uproar  inside  the  house  and  inquired 
of  the  lad  who  was  boss  there,  the  answer  came 
promptly,  ''Dad  'dorter  be  but  he  ain't."  We  need  no 
great  display  of  priestcraft,  but  the  world  is  hungry 
for  the  bread  of  life,  the  truth  that  leaves  God  a 
tolerable  Father,  and  men  tolerable  sons.  As  long  as 
the  cry  goes  up  "Wolf,  wolf,"  and  "The  devil  ma5^ 
catch  us,"  the  world  will  sleep  on,  while  the  great 
mass  of  humanity  drops  into  the  unknown,  unshriven 
and  unmourned.  The  good  news,  the  gospel  does  not 
start  the  crowds  for  homes  given  away  in  the  King- 
dom of  Heaven,  though  the  snap  of  a  pistol  may 
release  ten-thousand  rushers  for  lots  on  United 
States  reserves  newly  opened  up. 

The  real  approach  to  a  higher  civilization  is  to  be 
found  in  a  disinterested  spread  of  truth  as  to  man's 
origin  and  destiny  under  the  kindly  overruling  pur- 
pose of  an  unseen  Master.  Battle  ships,  nor  bales  of 
cotton  or  barrels  of  beer,  neither  business  nor  bluster, 
can  do  what  an  honest,  kindly  man  pointing  the  way 
can  accomplish.  The  wresting  of  lands  and  securing 
of   titles   only   complicates   the  work   and   defers   the 
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happy    day    of    destiny — universal    and    disinterested 
kindness  of  man  to  man. 

Again,  after  twenty  years,  with  my  family  and 
home  located  at  Mason,  I  am  preaching  at  Holt.  My 
father,  keen,  kindly,  a  natural  logician  and  gifted  as 
rarely  men  are  as  a  speaker,  a  fair  student  of  life  and 
its  affairs,  has  done  his  work.  He  and  mother  lived 
together  just  fifty  years  and  one  part  of  a  day,  then 
mother  died.  A  great  sufferer  for  eleven  years, 
though  she  told  no  one  till  the  last  hour,  when  she 
excused  the  matter  by  saying,  "The  children  have 
trouble  enough  of  their  own.  I  did  not  tell  lest  they 
should  worry  about  me."  Her  last  words  were,  "I  am 
glad  this  happened  in  the  day  time — it  will  be  so  much 
better  for  you  all."  I  did  not  know  she  was  even  sick. 
The  telegram  came,  saying,  ''Mother  is  dead."  Father 
followed  her  in  a  year  and  a  month.  He  joined  the 
Church  in  his  seventy-third  year.  Mother  was  always 
good,  though  never  a  church  member.  Far  back  in 
the  little  mountain  home  she  died.  Nearly  a  dozen 
years  have  passed  since  she  was  taken  away,  but  these 
years  have  only  served  to  draw  tighter  the  chords  of 
my  love,  and  the  sense  of  her  truly  noble  nature.  Who 
buries  his  sorrow  lest  it  prove  a  source  of  more  sorrow 
to  loved  ones?  Are  not  sympathy  and  comfort  and 
consolation  to  be  gathered  as  one's  rightful  claims 
from  loved  ones?  Dear,  brave,  noble  mother,  count- 
ing all  these  things  as  nothing  for  the  joy  of  shielding 
her  great  grown  children  from  anxious  care !  Faithful 
mother  to  the  very  last,  offering  her  life  for  the 
children  and  exalting  the  spirit  of  sacrifice  and  moth- 
erhood in  this  strange  world.  Father  would  not  be 
comforted  at  her  death,  and  gladly  stooped  to  enter 
the  arch  of  the  lowly  grave,  trusting  to  meet  her  again 
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face   to   face,   counting  the   reunion  the  greatest  joy 
that  Heaven  could  give. 

How  I  hammered  and  sawed  and  used  up  my  Httle 
earnings,  that  were  to  return  me  to  Princeton,  after 
the  visit  of  the  Edwards.  A  new  porch  with  real 
lattice  work,  a  nice  cool  place  for  father  and  mother. 
Then  came  the  new  roof,  and  the  little  bedroom  and  a 
hall  and  a  sitting  room!  My  money  leaked  away  and 
with  it  my  college  degree,  but  those  three  months  of 
carpentering  and  mother's  glad  face  and  kindly  words 
of  appreciation,  were  stamped  with  the  great  seal  of 
the  university  of  life.  I  believe  it  is  partly  because  I 
loved  my  parents  that  Providence  has  given  me  my 
children's  love  full,  clear,  crystal,  blessed,  so  that  I  am 
among  the  very  richest  of  men.  Wendell  and  EHza- 
beth  are  gone  on  and  love  me  from  eternity.  Wino- 
gene,  Katherine  and  Stanton  journey  still  and  love  me 
in  time.  Yes,  my  dear  sir,  I  am  a  candidate  for  the 
United  States  Senate  and  talk  thus  and  write  thus 
without  ever  a  fear  of  losing  favor.  It  is  the  truth 
and  that  makes  it  good  stuff  for  copy.  It  is  valuable 
truth  and  that  makes  it  fit  subject  for  any  such  work 
as  this  memoir.  It  can  only  do  good  here  in  its  place. 
Remember  this:  in  a  people's  government  every  home 
is  a  throne  room,  and  every  loyal,  loving  child  a 
worthy  citizen  and  ruler  in  all  this  great  land.  The 
ties  that  bind  the  North  and  the  South,  the  East  and 
the  West  in  this  Republic,  though  there  be  steel  rails 
or  water  ways  or  mountains  or  trade  or  constitutions, 
are  none  of  them  nearly  so  essential  to  our  great  Union 
as  these  love  ties  in  our  homes. 

The  loves  of  husbands  and  wives  are  of  the  highest 
social,  physical  and  psychological  value  in  securing 
the  integrity  of  homes  and  the  best-bred  children;  the 
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Church  and  State  clearly  realize  this  and  insist  on  the 
sacred  relations  of  husbands  and  wives,  yet  even 
marital  love  can  not  boast  the  claims  of  parental  and 
filial  love.  Between  the  parent  and  child  it  is  blood 
for  blood-gratitude;  debt,  self-esteem,  justice  and 
honor  all  center  here.  Whatever  the  emphasis  laid  on 
our  school  systems,  our  valuable  university  training  or 
private  tutoring,  this  one  great  source  of  education 
should  be  lifted  clearly  above  them  all,  namely,  the 
training  of  the  child  in  actual  knowledge  of  affection, 
kindness,  love  by  the  parents.  The  hard,  cruel  man 
of  the  after  years  is  the  child  that  grew  up  without  the 
influences  of  a  kindly,  loving  heart.  His  education 
neglected  at  this  one  vital  point,  his  birth  marked  by 
this  one  vital  need,  he  becomes  the  keen  grasper  in  the 
commercial  world,  the  hardened  criminal  of  the  world 
of  vice,  the  heartless  man  who  has  cursed  all  the  ages. 
Let  Heaven  find  all  accounts  at  fault,  all  labor  poorly 
done  or  basely  neglected,  but  let  God  find  the  heart 
beats  of  mother  and  child,  father  and  son  and  daughter 
true.  Every  child  as  the  first  vital  step  of  its  educa- 
tion, the  one  study  that  runs  through  every  grade  of 
the  school  of  life,  should  study  and  employ  love  of 
parents,  a  love  never  to  be  surrendered  or  betrayed. 
So,  too,  parents  should  make  themselves  lovable  and 
count  themselves  so  far  divine  as  never  to  disappoint 
or  betray  the  worship  of  their  child. 

When  my  boy,  Wendell,  was  drowned,  I  had  his 
last  look,  sweet,  kindly,  full  of  love,  his  good-bye  kiss 
given  that  morning  as  he  started  away  to  school,  the 
years  of  love  and  sweet  fellowship  all  whispering 
down  from  him  in  Heaven  to  tide  me  over  the  first 
hours  of  my  Gethsemane.  China  ranks  first  among 
the   nations   of   the    world    when   their   greatness    is 
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measured  by  love  of  children  for  their  parents,  and 
it  is  this  same  love  that  redeems  man  everywhere 
from  the  commonplace  and  exalts  the  home  close  up 
to  the  Realms  of  the  Unseen  God. 
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Chapter  IX. 

MOUNT    DAJO. 

In  the  midst  of  an  island  of  the  PhiUppines  there 
is  a  mountain  called  Dajo,  a  great  oval  heap  covered 
with  woods  and  many  miles  in  extent.  It  was  once 
a  live  volcano.  At  its  broad  level  top,  now  fertile 
and  wooded,  there  is  a  beautiful  spring  of  clear  water. 
The  top  of  this  mountain  is  rimmed  in  with  a  great 
steep  wall,  almost  inaccessible  since  its  outer  as  well 
as  inner  sides  are  high  and  steep,  giving  only  one  or 
two  possible  approaches  to  the  silent  fertile  crater. 
Up  these  heights  some  of  the  natives  climbed  more 
than  three  hundred  years  ago,  and  there  with  their 
wives  and  children  defied  the  approach  of  the  Spanish 
army  and,  as  they  believed  in  their  simple  hearts, 
kept  the  flower  of  liberty  alive.  The  centuries  came 
and  went.  On  March  4th,  5th  and  6th,  1906,  there 
were  still  about  twelve  hundred  of  these  children  of 
the  island-patriots  living  in  this  cradle  of  liberty; 
nearly  a  thousand  women  and  children,  two  hundred 
or  more  warriors.  The  Spanish  arms  had  been  ban- 
ished from  the  island — a  shout  went  up  from  Dajo, 
"We  are  free!"  But  strange  stories  came  of  new 
masters  and  a  strange  flag.  The  child  from  his 
mountain  fortress  made  his  way  to  the  distant  town. 
He  saw  the  stranger.  He  even  communed  with  the 
officers  and  received  from  the  friendly  hand  of  the 
new  masters  a  few  beautiful  pearl-handled  revolvers 
as  sign  of  a  friendly  purpose.     But  the  bitter  disap- 
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pointment  came — their  liberty  was  to  be  given  "some 
other  day." 

The  new  masters  wanted  the  great  crops  of 
tobacco  and  hemp  and  sugar,  and  would  harvest 
the  rich  mahogany  and  other  priceless  woods  that 
make  the  island  forests.  The  simple  natives  planted 
their  ''land  tigers"  and  poisoned  sharpened  sticks  along 
the  dangerous  paths  that  led  up  to  their  homes  and 
refused  the  white  man  admission  to  his  retreat  far 
up  there  in  the  heights.  There  were  the  native  homes 
high  on  poles,  the  sides  woven  as  wicker  work,  a  pole 
slanting  along  the  front,  the  only  stair  leading  up  to 
the  shaded  entrance.  I  have  seen  the  picture  taken  on 
that  dread  6th  of  March,  of  a  father,  perhaps  thirty- 
five  years  of  age,  barefoot,  sitting  in  the  opening  ten 
or  twelve  feet  above  the  ground,  his  feet  resting  on 
the  pole  like  stairs,  in  his  hand  an  old  muzzle-loading 
musket,  and  his  clear-cut,  manly  face  anxiously  peer- 
ing far  away.  By  his  side  his  fourteen-year-old  son 
his  bare  feet  resting  a  little  further  up  the  incline 
stairs  or  pole,  in  his  hand,  too,  another  old  musket, 
its  ramrod  telling  its  ancient  make.  The  boy's  face, 
much  like  my  own  boy's  face  in  death,  showed  the 
lips  open,  the  sad  expression  of  the  countenance  filled 
with  a  sense  of  danger,  an  unspeakable  dread,  yet 
bravely  the  lad  peered  out  toward  the  rocky  walls 
whence  an  enemy  might  come.  Little  did  those  guards 
of  their  simple  home  dream  that  the  enemy  was  already 
there,  crouching  but  a  few  steps  from  their  doomed 
home;  that  the  deadly  weapons  of  the  white  man 
were  already  leveled  on  them  and  the  fatal  shots  were 
deferred  only  that  the  kodak  might  first  gather  its 
terrible  evidence.  It  was  but  a  slight  click  of  the 
instrument,  not  enough  to  warn  the   father  or   son. 
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They  continued  side  by  side,  sitting  in  silence  in  the 
dcK>r  of  their  little  home.  Oh,  dear  boy,  how  gladly 
would  I  have  put  my  arms  around  you  and  saved  you. 
How  gladly  appealed  for  your  loved  ones  bom  and 
brought  up  in  your  cradle  of  liberty  where  for  over 
three  hundred  years  you  and  your  fathers  had  been 
free  as  God  had  taught  you  to  believe  in  freedom. 
Without  a  word  of  warning  shots  rang  out  .  The  use- 
less rifles  went  clanging  to  the  earth  while  the  bodies 
of  the  father  and  his  boy  plunged  from  the  door  of 
the  old  home  to  the  ground  below.  Hunted  ?  Stalked 
as  the  wild  beast!  Murdered?  In  cold  blood!  From 
the  instant  of  life  to  the  instant  of  death  but  a  mo- 
ment, yet  such  a  moment  as  arrests  the  attention  of 
the  whole  world  and  challenges  the  wrath  of  the  Most 
High  God. 

Come  on  with  me,  dear  reader,  the  soldiers 
of  the  Republic  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica have  now  captured  the  guard  of  their  cruel,  deadly 
enemy,  and  the  great  battle  is  now  on.  To  your  task, 
soldiers,  in  the  name  of  Trade  and  a  World's  Power 
— the  glory  of  commercialism  and  the  advance  of  an 
Imperialistic  Republic  must  not  delay.  This  is  civili- 
zation by  means  of  machine  guns,  powder  and  ball. 
A  thousand  women  and  children  and  quite  two  hun- 
dred little  brown  men  stand  in  deadly  array  against 
this  World  Power  contending  for  an  Open  Door  in 
China,  the  rich  forests  of  mahogany,  rosewood  and 
ebony,  to  say  nothing  of  the  hemp  and  sugar  and 
tobacco  fields,  of  these  devoted  islands.  Yonder  are 
over  forty  of  those  little  brown  men  lining  up  to  rush 
our  automatic  Colt's  machine  gun,  actually  preparing 
to  rush  and  capture  this  valuable  instrument  of  our 
splendid  civilization!    There  they  stand  now  in  a  line, 
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but  hesitate  for  the  moment.  One  hand  works  the 
automatic  Colt.  From  left  to  right,  two  hundred  and 
fifty  shots  a  minute.  Once  only  it  sweeps  down  the 
line  and  all  the  forty  little  brown  soldiers  lie  dead  or 
writhing  in  the  agony  of  death. 

Now  charge  bayonet,  soldiers  of  the  Great  Repub- 
lic! Does  not  anarchy  and  cruel  despotism  tremble 
at  the  prowess  of  freedom's  arms?  Civilization  bids 
thee  charge,  and  did  you  not  tell  the  cockey  little 
brown  men  you  were  coming  up  some  day  and  clean 
them  out?  The  wives  and  mothers  now,  frenzied  by 
the  slaughter  on  all  sides,  rush  with  babes  in  hand  and 
wildly  thrust  them  upon  the  deadly  bayonet,  thus  to 
bear  it  down  and  open  a  chance  for  the  speer  to  smite 
their  charging  foe.  Often  they  succeed,  and  thus 
hindered  by  the  screaming,  writhing  body  of  a  child, 
the  soldier  frees  his  bayonet  from  the  child's  body 
to  bathe  it  anew  in  the  mother's  breast.  All  sense  of 
mercy  has  fled.  One  wild,  mad  feeling  surges  through 
all — kill,  kill,  kill.  Civilization  has  crossed  the  great 
waters  of  the  Pacific,  borne  aloft  on  great  floating 
islands  of  steel,  surcharged  with  deadly  munitions  of 
war.  Civilization  has  borne  her  automatic  machine 
guns,  her  rifles  and  bayonets  and  revolvers  up  the 
mountain  height  and  into  the  midst  of  the  heathen 
home. 

Of  course  the  proud  bird  of  victory  settled  down 
upon  the  banner  of  civilization  and  left  this  smok- 
ing battle-field  in  possession  of  the  soldiers  of  the 
great  American  Republic.  The  camera  is  now  called 
into  use  at  the  instant  of  victory,  and  like  the  eye  of 
God,  faithfully  drank  in  the  whole  scene  as  it  spread 
out  there  under  the  blue  vault  of  Heaven.  A  long, 
shallow  trench  filled  with  dead  men  and  women  and 
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children.  There  on  the  top  of  the  heap  a  naked 
woman  and  a  child  across  her  body.  Was  it  her  own 
child  or  that  of  her  sister  or  neighbor  with  whom  she 
watched  at  its  birth?  Had  there  been  laughter  and 
song  when  it  took  its  first  steps  alone,  a  little  freebom 
"Asiatic  American  Citizen  of  our  Dependencies"  ?  The 
completeness  of  the  slaughter  was  fully  set  forth  when 
one  of  the  400,  who  aided  in  this  achievement  of  the 
American  arms  and  for  which  the  President  cabled 
his  hearty  congratulations,  remarked:  "We  started  up 
there  March  the  4th,  and  when  we  came  down  the 
6th,    nothing    but    a    few    chickens    was   left    alive." 

Another  picture  which  I  have  seen  and  which  was 
taken  six  weeks  after  in  the  midst  of  the  ruined 
homes,  showed  twenty  odd  whitened  skulls  carefully 
laid  along  a  fallen  tree  while  our  soldiers  stood  here 
and  there  in  the  midst  of  the  scene.  So  soon  had 
gracious  nature  by  aid  of  the  scavenger  birds  and  hot 
sun  carried  away  the  last  vestige  of  the  carion  flesh 
of  those  victims  of  our  Imperialistic  Republic.  But 
as  long  as  the  Sun  rises  and  God  does  not  forget,  that 
6th  of  March,  my  birthday,  will  be  remembered.  That 
scene  enacted  up  there  on  the  peaceful  heights,  where 
the  fires  of  the  volcano  long  ages  ago  subsided  to  give 
place  to  the  cool  spring  waters,  will  never  cease  to 
speak  out  its  warning  to  men  to  disarm  lest  the  spirit 
of  Cain  again  break  forth  and  stain  the  ground  with 
innocent  blood. 

Let  the  Angel  of  God  go  down  and  trouble  that 
spring  of  water  high  on  old  Bud  Da  jo  and  turn  her 
waters  into  tears.  Let  the  rulers  of  earth,  and  most 
of  all  and  most  repentant, — for  they  have  sinned 
against  the  highest  liberty, — let  the  rulers  of  the 
United  States  of  America  bow  their  heads  before  the 
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Great  God  of  Heaven  and  be  re-baptized  in  the  name 
of  Liberty.  Let  the  nations  be  sprinkled  by  these 
divinely  appointed  waters  of  Marah  and  be  bidden  to 
disband  their  great  armies,  beach  their  mighty  battle- 
ships, and  with  new  faith  in  God  and  men  join  a 
silent,  waiting  world  in  repeating  the  All-Father 
prayer :  "Our  Father,  Who  Art  in  Heaven." 

The  American  Constitution  is  sacred  as  life,  an  es- 
sential to  the  liberties  of  the  whole  world.  It  is  our  sa- 
cred trust  to  preserve  its  spirit  and  its  integrity  inviola- 
ble for  all  the  peoples  and  ages  yet  to  come.  Every  citi- 
zen, every  state,  every  foot  of  ground  undergirded  by 
its  power  is  sacred  to  liberty  and  the  rights  of  man, 
as  it  so  nobly  declares  this  liberty  and  affirms  these 
rights.  No  false  cry  of  mingled  philanthropy,  trade 
and  ambition  to  pose  as  a  World  Power  should  for  a 
moment  allure  a  people,  so  free  and  so  richly  blessed 
with  all  the  stores  of  nature,  into  a  course  of  action 
or  an  attitude  of  purpose  that  throws  the  slightest 
discredit  on  that  sacred  document.  Let  the  names  of 
statesmen,  the  schemes  of  traders,  the  wails  of  short- 
sighted philanthropists  sink  in  eternal  night  rather 
than  segregate  the  American  people  from  their  lofty 
plain  of  equality  under  the  flag,  to  the  layers  of  the 
classes, — rulers  above  soldiers,  soldiers  above  the  plain 
people.  Let  there  be  no  grinding  of  the  masses  by 
cruel  taxation  or  impressing  of  their  sons  into  a  great 
military  machine,  all  for  the  thirst  of  power,  the  desire 
for  gain,  the  allurements  of  conquest.  Let  there  be 
no  autocratic  few  who  pose  as  the  rulers  of  men ! 
"Our  Colonies"  stand  a  menace  to  a  people's  govern- 
ment— an  impeachment  of  our  wisdom  as  rulers  of  a 
great  Constitutional  Government — a  direct  contradic- 
tion to  the  spirit  and  rights  of  the  American  Republic. 
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The  beginnings  of  our  Republic,  its  vast  and  varied 
resources,  its  hosts  of  noble  men  and  women,  its 
direct  relation  to  the  long  struggle  for  human  liberty 
as  fought  out  in  the  Old  World,  declare  the  founda- 
tions of  a  Republic  possible  only  under  the  highest 
favored  conditions,  none  of  which  are  found  in  the 
Philippine  Islands.  A  Philippine  Republic  is  chimer- 
ical; a  liberal  monarchy  is  possible;  an  absolute  gov- 
ernment seems  most  practicable.  But  this  is  the  task 
set  for  kings  and  emperors,  crowned  heads,  and  to 
such  should  the  task  be  submitted.  Let  not  the  great 
ship  of  state,  sacred  to  the  rights  of  men,  the  hopes 
and  liberties  of  a  world  hidden  away  in  her  bulwarks, 
risk  her  destiny  among  these  rocks  and  shoals  fatal 
to  all  and  clouded  with  shame, — the  very  opposite  of 
the  light  and  glory  that  centers  around  Plymouth 
Rock. 

No  man  can  go  further  in  his  desire  to  uplift 
the  peoples  of  this  world  and  secure  to  every  land  the 
priceless  blessing  of  freedom — freedom  from  despotic 
rule,  freedom  from  heavy  taxes  in  coin  and  blood; 
freedom  from  hunger  and  want;  freedom  from  vice 
and  ignorance.  No  man  can  more  earnestly  petition 
High  Heaven  for  liberty  to  build  the  little  cottage 
home,  rear  the  family,  worship  God  and  give  noble 
thinking,  noble  living  and  a  destiny  of  Hope  to  the 
children  of  men  in  all  the  world.  Sincerely  do  I 
believe,  faithfully  do  I  trust  that  all  these  blessings 
shall  come  largely  by  the  contribution  of  the  Republic 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Republics  of  the  New 
World  as  expressed  in  the  spirit  and  history  of  our 
Constitution.  Better  any  island  or  group  of  islands 
sink  beneath  the  floods  of  old  ocean  never  to  rise  than 
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this  fortress  of  human  liberty  and  hope  be  swept 
away. 

We  cannot  afford  to  venture  further  or  tarry  longer 
among  the  dangerous  rocks  and  threatening  seas  that 
beset  us  in  the  Philippine  Islands ;  every  day  more 
and  more  involves  us  in  the  meshes  of  trade  and  the 
undertow  of  a  fatal  Imperialism.  Let  us  frankly  de- 
clare the  purpose  of  the  United  States  to  hold  no 
territory,  save  that  which  promises  easy  and  natural 
grouping  into  statehood;  let  us  reassure  our  own 
people  that  for  mere  conquest  no  citizen  shall  ever 
be  drawn  away  from  his  home ;  let  us  prove  to  the 
onlooking  Nations  that  our  love  for  our  Country,  its 
Flag  and  its  Citizens,  surpasses  the  love  of  gold,  the 
applause  of  men  or  renown  of  history. 

Citizens,  masters  of  this  great  American  nation,  let 
us  command  that  the  flag  and  our  soldier  boys  come 
home ;  and  that  our  servant  statesmen  immediately  ex- 
ert all  their  efforts  for  an  honorable  disposition  of  our 
interests  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  Whatever  they  find 
in  their  power  that  may  bring  good  to  the  inhabitants 
of  those  islands  let  it  be  freely  bestowed  upon  them 
regardless  of  material  cost  to  this  Nation.  But  to  the 
higher  purpose  and  nobler  destiny,  the  return  of  our 
American  boys  and  the  restoration  of  the  American 
Republic  to  its  integrity  as  a  government  of  the  people, 
by  the  people  and  for  the  people,  let  us  pledge  our 
united  efforts  and  unswerving  purpose,  and  that  the 
guiding  hand  of  God's  Providence  may  lead  us  and 
His  blessing  crown  us,  let  us  humbly  invoke  them 
Divine  aid. 
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